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LITERATURE. 


Thomas De Quincey: His Life and Writings. 
With Unpublished Correspondence. By 
H. A. Page, Author of ‘‘ Memoir of Haw- 
thorne.” In Two Volumes. (London: 
John Hogg & Co., 1877.) 


Tue reader who has yet to make a firsi 
acquaintance with The Confessions of an 
English Opium-Later and the Autobiographic 
Sketches of De Quincey is like the man who 
does not know Pilgrim’s Progress, rather 
to be envied than admired. The winning 
fascination of personal confidences and ex- 
periences as to his childhood and youth, his 
dreams and sufferings, his servitude to the 
bondage of opium, and his final emancipation 
from it after one or two ineffective struggles; 
his sketches of his school-days with their 
wonderful promise and more wonderful 
eccentricity ; the sad episode of his London 
life, and its romantic admixture with “ Anne 
of Oxford Street,” sink deep into the 
memory, and make Thomas De Quincey, 
in the editions of Hogg or Black (1860 
or 1861), one of the treasured favourites 
of a select library. But when one turns 
from the writer’s own account of him- 
self and his words, works and thoughts, 
and beyond the autobiography, reminis- 
cences, essays, fantasies, speculations, criti- 
cisms, and conversations which he poured 
forth so fruitfully during so many 
unnoticed and half-hidden years, to gather 
from collateral evidence some illustration of 
his life during the period, it has till now 
seemed as if no light was to be thrown upon 
one who lived so much to himself and apart 
from crowds, and whose form was caught 
sight of only fitfully and fugaciously, some- 
what as Cambridge traditions tell us was 
the manner of Sidney Walker, the Shak- 
sperian critic and scholar’s, appearances 
amid his fellow-men. But at last we are in- 
dulged with a Life of De Quincey, and to it 
the interest of criticism and literature at 
once converges sympathetically, more espe- 
cially as the author who has undertaken it 
is one practised in kindred pursuits and 
greater or less biographical efforts—one, too, 
who has had the great advantage of Mr. James 
Hogg’s reminiscences of De Quincey, as well 
as free access to De Quincey’s daughters and 
the papers and documents in their posses- 
sion. Possessing a biographical turn of mind, 
a habit of research and proving facts, and not 
being unduly given to exaggerating unim- 
portant discoveries, Mr. Page, we are inclined 
to think, will have succeeded in making as 
much of De Quincey’s hard-to-photograph 
likeness as might fall to the instrument 





of any other artist; and it will be found 
that the process heightens and enhances our 
general opinion of the portrait’s self and 
real man. A good many charming traits 
come out with new touches and increased 
effect under Mr. Page’s manipulation, and 
we are mistaken if the result of this Life be 
not to set Thomas De Quincey on a higher 
pinnacle as a man with conduct and con- 
science, a man with responsible family rela- 
tions, a true gentleman as well as cultivated 
scholar, than he had hitherto reached. The 
first volume carries the reader through his 
childhood and youth, his London and Oxford 
days, with the reminiscences of Dr. Cotton 
and Prof. Wilson as to the latter; his asso- 
ciation at Grasmere with the Lake School; 
his return from Edinburgh to Grasmere in 
1816, and marriage with Margaret Simpson, 
a Westmoreland statesman’s daughter, who, 
if she did not enjoy in her married life the 
serenity and untroublous path of a less 
scholarly union, at least devoted her life to 
the tasks of a true helpmate, reading to him 
in his prostrations, consenting to his wander- 
ings, welcoming his returns, keeping up a 
cheerful home, with happy well-ordered 
children, and so ministering tu her husband 
an especial delight, and the tie of all others 
by which he seems to have been most 
impressible. Mrs. Baird Smith quotes an 
old charwoman’s saying to her and her 
sisters, in deprecation of any approach 
on their part to their mother’s merits: 
“Ye'll no be the gallant woman yere 
mither was;” but when she brings other 
testimony to the impression of grace and 
beauty which that mother gave in her 
prime, she really adds little to the already 
ample evidence of a good and true wife 
which is found in the “gallant” way in 
which her daughters buckled to the domestic 
duties at Lasswade on their mother’s death, 
and kept a home for their devoted though 
eccentric father, which was at once a remem- 
brancer to him of duty and a delightful im- 
munity from responsibility and household 
cares. It was in 1819 that De Quincey, now 
married, began to edit the Westmoreland 
Gazette, having already made some ad- 
vances towards a literary income from the 
Edinburgh Magazine (Blackwood), and the 
Quarterly Review, and having shaken off, as 
well as certain pecuniary troubles, the fresh 
temptation to opium, in which he had again 
sought relief. ‘“ His editorial work,” says 
Mr. Page, “has a value as bearing on his 
second comparative escape.” We do not 
suspect that it had much other value. ‘“ De 
Quincey was not born for a successful news- 


‘paper-editor, and never could have been 


made one.” After retiring from this office, 
we find him in 1821 again in London 
under much pecuniary embarrassment, 
though it was there and then that he 
published the first part of his famous 
Confessions, there and then that he culti- 
vated the acquaintance of the Lambs, Tal- 
fourd, Thomas Hood, and others, and, in 
spite of adverse conditions of literature, 
pecuniary and other, laid the real foundation 
of his after-fame. Somewhere about this 
time was probably written his sole attempt 
at a novel, Klosterheim, which was published 
by Blackwood in a separate volume in 1832 ; 
but the struggle which was being main- 





tained between 1821 and 1826 came to a 
climax of depression about the latter date, 
when the influence of Prof. Wilson drew 
him to Edinburgh and Blackwood. In 1828 
he settled at Edinburgh, and devoted him- 
self thenceforward to an erratic and quasi- 
Bohemian life between it and Lasswade, 
with not infrequent sojourns at Glasgow, 
among friendly professors and savans. In 
1833 and 1835 he lost his youngest and his 
eldest sons, and in 1837 his wife, the result 
of which was a deeper depression and re- 
lapse into opium than at any time since 
1827, out of which, however, through his 
daughters’ tact and good management, the 
pleasant influence of the home at Lasswade, 
Mavis Bush, and the kindness of his friends, 
and, in some instances, his landladies (for 
he had a knack of occupying sets of lodg- 
ings till he had booked up chairs, tables, 
fenders, and window-sills, as well as book- 
cases), he by degrees, and more permanently 
as he grew older, emerged. One of the best 
and most genial descriptions of the man at 
this period is the sketch of Papaverius in 
the Bookhunter, by that delightful writer 
Mr. Hill Burton, which Mr. Page has intro- 
duced into one of the latest chapters of his 
first volume. As a good story may be 
coupled with it Prof. Masson’s prescription 
how to catch De Quincey for dinner, than 
which nothing was easier, if you knew the 
way. The art consisted in sending a cab, 
with some one in it to carry him out by the 
nape of the neck, and without any time 
allowed for possible escape by a back 
window. In a half-forgotten “ fallentis 
semita vitae,” as it might be truly said, did 
De Quincey live on to the age of seventy- 
five, dying happy, and surrounded by his 
nearest and dearest, in 1859. 

To Mr. Hogg’s reminiscences the debt of 
these volumes is very considerable. To him 
we owe a picture of the man at first sight : 
a noticeably small figure in a too capacious 
double-debt-discharging great coat, from 
which it was some time before an extremely 
refined face could peer, or a gentle silver- 
clear voice made itself heard. By humour- 
ing him in all things, and treating him as a 
gentleman and a friend, Mr. Hogg won him 
to the permanent staff of the Instructor, and 
also achieved the great undertaking, from 
such uncertain hands, of a complete edition 
of his works. Misadventures with chests of 
papers left at a strange bookseller’s till 
called for ; bundles of wrong papers sent to 
Mr. Hogg by divers landladies; tenacious 
objection to taking cheques, to which he 
greatly preferred a sum of money on 
account; and numberless indications of child- 
like simplicity and incapacity, in the life 
and career of an almost recluse, must have 
made an undertaking between most pub- 
lishers and such a littérateur inevitably 
collapse. But the author had always, in 
his oddest and most erratic days, a 
method and a system, a punctilious honour, 
and, strange as it may appear, not a 
little notion of self-discipline, as may 
be seen in his abstemiousness with regard to 
stimulants and delicacies, and his curious 
rule of daily pedestrianism, on which it is 
worth while to read how he was cheated of 
his fourteen-mile course by the courtesy of 
some stonebreakers (ii., 30). His activity 
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was remarkable to the age of seventy, and 
is on a piece with the humorous defence of 
his rambling propensities in which he liked 
nothing better than to indulge, when a brief 
article was wanted for Titan or Hogg’s 
Instructor. The portions of the second 
volume which bear upon his correspondence 
and almost daily intercourse with his 
daughters, and the periodical transits from 
Lothian Street to Lasswade, evince the 
loving nature of the father, and yet sustain 
the claim for reverence and honour which 
it might have been thought that one so 
subject to occasional weakness might have 
unintentionally failed to exact. He sym- 
pathised in their tastes, indulged in a kin- 
dred vein of playfulness, cherished with 
sound judgment and tact their religious 
sympathies, and, in short, mingled with 
them as a father with daughters looking up 
to him, although they were, in their rela- 
tion to him, almost equal stays and supports 
to a parent who would else have been lonely 
and helpless. As years sped on, and the 
daughters formed matrimonial ties, it is 
pleasant to hear his gossiping letters upon 
the choice of names for grandchildren, and 
other tokens of his transference of his sym- 
pathies to the younger generation, in which 
the old live anew. In short, amid the exer- 
cise of constant brain-work, in latter days 
less harassed and more serenely portioned 
out, the old man seems to have come half 
imperceptibly on his last hours, which were 
tended, in addition to the care of his un- 
married daughter, by the chivalric devotion 
of Dr. Warburton Begbie, whose record of 
the closing scene has been introduced, by 
his permission, into Mr. Page’s record. 
It is touching to find that towards the last, 
when the mind wandered, his talk was of or 
to children: “he seemed anxious that they 
should be especially cared for: thus at the 
close verifying the character he had enjoyed 
through life, of extreme fondness for the 
young ’”’ (p. 300). 

In the literary estimate of Thomas De 
Quincey by Mr. Page there is much to 
admire, though perhaps he hardly admits to 
the full his identity with thorough Bohemian- 
ism, the growth of the habits of a life from 
first to last. But to this perhaps is due one 
of the fascinations of his character—his 
strain of odd and original humour, his 
playful glancing fancies, his fearlessness, 
and the John Bull element in his character 
for which he has received due credit from 
more than one English critic. Perhaps as 
kindly a valuation of the man as has yet 
come forth is that of Mr. Minto, who ab- 
solves him entirely from the charge of jealousy 
and irritability sometimes made by admirers 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge. In p. 227 
of vol. ii., Mr. Page essays to answer the 
worst charge preferred against De Quincey— 
viz., of making free with the private life of 
intimate literary friends—and distinguishes 
between the gossip of neighbourly interest 
and that of cynical morbid traduction. That 
De Quincey ever erred in the last strain his 
whole life belies. In the generosity of his 
forced loans upon Coleridge, in days when 
he was scarce more than a boy, the chivalry 
—call it Bohemianism if we will—of his fre- 
quent casting in his lot and sharing his 
purse with the poor, homeless, and needy, 





and in many winning traits of human sym- 
pathy, under the most justifiable excuses 
for letting well alone, and not laying-to his 
hand, De Quincey has left a character for 
unselfishness and for a soul above all mean- 
ness, which candid critics will look for 
in vain in some grander and more omni- 
potent figures of English literature and 
philosophy. James Davies. 








A Memoir of the Life and Times of the Right 
Honourable Sir Ralph Sadleir, Knight 
Banneret ; Privy Councillor to their Majesties 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Queen 
Elizabeth for Forty Years ; Principal Secre- 
tary of State, Ambassador to Scotland, and 
sometime Guardian of Mary Queen of Scots ; 
Master of the Grand Wardrobe ; Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, §c., §c. Com- 
piled from State Papers by his Descendant, 
Major F. Sadleir Stoney, Royal Artillery. 
(London: Longmans & Co., 1877. 


Major Sroney tells us so much about his 
illustrious ancestor in his very title-page 
that some readers might be disposed to doubt 
whether there was very much more to be 
learned from the book itself. What has been 
known of Sir Ralph Sadleir hitherto is com- 
prised in a few pages of memoir by Sir 
Walter Scott prefixed to the Sadleir State 
Papers, published in 1809. And those who 
are satisfied with a brief biography need cer- 
tainly go no further. It was the work not 
only of a genuine antiquary, but of one who 
had a very rare power of interesting others 
in what interested him. No modern me- 
moir on the same subject is likely to afford 
such agreeable reading, and certainly the 
volume before us does not. Nevertheless 
since the Sadleir papers were published a 
good deal has been added to our knowledge, 
both of the period and of the person; so 
that the author of this book requires no 
apology for offering us a more detailed ac- 
count of a life so long, so active, and some- 
times so adventurous. On the contrary, 
the book might perhaps have gained both in 
value and interest by still greater fullness. 
Such as it is, however, it is a real contribu- 
tion to historical literature, for which we 
have cause to be thankful. 

Sir Ralph Sadleir’s merits as a political 
agent were first discovered by King 
Henry VIII, of whom it is stated that he 
was seldom deceived in his estimate, either 
of a man or of a dish of meat. As a man 
Sir Ralph was not in danger of being over- 
estimated. He was under the middle height, 
and his effigy in Standon Church is only 
five feet eight inches in length. He was not 
a person of high rank or great connexions. 
He was in the service of Thomas Cromwell— 
the all-powerful minister by whom King 
Henry suppressed the monasteries—when he 
was singled out for a delicate and hazardous 
mission to Scotland, which he discharged 
with great dexterity. The minor monas- 
teries had then been just newly sup- 
pressed. -A great rebellion in the North of 
England had broken out in consequence, and 
had been subdued for the moment; but the 
fire was still smouldering which was to break 
out in renewed disturbances very shortly 
after. Under these circumstances, the ap- 
pearance of a messenger riding post-haste 





through the northern counties excited 
world of suspicions and misgiving. §p 
Sadleir wrote from Darlington :— 

“My chance was to come into the town in the 
evening about 6 of the clock, or somewhat afore, 
and when I alighted at my lodging, I think there 
were not passing three or four persons standing 
about the inn door. I was scant ascended up a pair 
of stairs into my chamber, but there were about 
thirty or forty persons assembled in the street, 
afore my chamber window, with clubs and 
bats, and there they came running out of 
all quarters of the street, whispering and round. 
ing together; whereupon I called my host, who 
seemed an honest man, and I asked him 
what the people meant, to assemble so together, 
He answered me that when they saw or heard of 
any coming out of the South, they used always so 
to gather to hear news. I told him it was ill 
sutiered of them that were the heads of the town 
to let them make such unlawful assemblies to- 
gether in the street, and that it was a very ill 
example, and hard to judge what inconvenience 
might follow, or what attempts they would enter- 
prise when such a number of light fellows were 
assembled. He answered me, by his faith, the 
heads of the town could not rule them, nor durst, 
for their lives, speak a foul word to them. ‘ But, 
quoth he, ‘I think myself to be in some credit 
with them, and ye shall see that I shall cause 
them to scatter abroad, and every man go to 
his home by-and-by.’ ‘ Marry,’ quoth I, ‘ if ye do 
well, ye should set some of them by the heels.’ 
‘No,’ quoth he, ‘God defend, for so might we 
bring a thousand men on our tops within an hour, 
but ye shall see me order them well enough with 
fair words.’ And thereupon he went to the rout 
in the street, as they stood whispering together, 
and with his cap in his hand, prayed them to leave 
their whispering andevery man togo home. And 
then they all came about him, and asked him who 
I was, whence I came, and what I would? Mine 
host told them that I was the King’s servant, and 
going from his highness in ambassade into Scot- 
land. Whereunto one of them replied and said 
that could not be true, for the King of Scots was 
in France. Nevertheless, in fine, mine host so 
pacified them that every man went his way ; but 
much ado he had, as he told me, to persuade them 
to believe that I went into Scotland.” 

This is a good specimen of the graphic 
style in which Sadleir depicts what occurred 
to him; and it may well be imagined that 
a man with so many and various experiences 
as Sir Ralph Sadleir had a good deal to tell 
in the course of his long life. The Sadleir 
correspondence, in fact, is very interesting ; 
and we are mainly indebted to himself for 
knowing so much about it; for, though 
duplicates of almost all the letters are to 
be found among the nationa! State Papers 
in the Public Record Office, they certainly 
would not have been published so long ago 
as 1809, if the original letters that he re- 
ceived and copies of those he wrote had not 
been carefully preserved by Sir Ralph him- 
self. I must observe, however, before 
going further, that Major Stoney has 
committed a most extraordinary blunder 
in a footnote to the above extract, ex- 
plaining the expression “rounding” as 
‘walking round and round.” The word, 
as it occurs in the passage, hardly requires 
a footnote at all, for “ whispering and round- 
ing” differ no more from each other than 
“assemble and mect together.” : 

Throughout his whole political career Sit 
Ralph Sadleir’s chief services were in con- 
nexion with the affairs of Scotland. He 
was employed by Henry VIII., unsuccess- 
fully enough, to counteract the policy o/ 
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Cardinal Beaton, and again to promote the 
marriage of Prince Edward (afterwards 
Edward VI.) with Mary Queen of Scots. 
He took part in both of the cruel invasions 
with which Henry and the Protector 
Somerset avenged the failure of their pro- 
iects. At the battle of Pinkie he was 
made Knight-banneret for his distinguished 
services in the field, where he is said 
to have captured the royal standard of 
Scotland. He was sent by Queen Elizabeth 
toaid in putting down the great rebellion 
in the North in favour of Mary Stuart; 
and, finally, in his old age, much against 
his will, he was compelled for a time to take 
charge of the person of that troublesome 
and unfortunate captive. After a few 
months he was relieved of this duty, and 
the Queen of Scots was handed over to her 
last keeper, Sir Amias Paulet. He died 
two years later at the age of eighty, seven 
weeks after Mary was beheaded at Fother- 


ingay. 

He left behind him the character of an 
honest councillor, and was called by Lloyd 
in his State Worthies “one of the last of 
Englishmen.” The expression is remark- 
able, and seems to tell usa curious story 
of the feelings of an after generation. 
That he was really an honest man as 
times went we seem to have evidence 
in one place where he excuses himself 
for not insisting on a diplomatic falsehood, 
although it was really quite in accordance 
with his instructions to have done so. 
Another thing which is much to his credit is 
that he allowed his prisoner Mary Stuart 
more open-air relaxation than was approved 
of, and that he did not hesitate to justify 
the act. 

A life so remarkable, if thoroughly in- 
vestigated, could not fail to be of high in- 
terest in connexion with the history both of 
England and of Scotland; but to do it full 
justice would require an historian as well 
as a biographer. Major Stoney is not an 
historian, and not even much of an anti- 
quary. He not only misunderstands archaic 
words, but is too much governed by con- 
ventional views of history from which the 
study of original documents like the Sad- 
leir Papers should have emancipated him. 
If he had been more at home in the times 
of which he writes, he would have been less 
inclined to think of Thomas Cromwell as a 
“true Protestant” after the modern type, 
and to wonder at his confession that he died 
“in the Catholic faith of the Holy Church.” 
It would have been rather strange, in fact, 
if he had professed any other faith. 

Still, the book is really welcome. It sup- 
plies some details unknown to Sir Walter 
Scott; and, as comparatively few people 
possess the Sadleir State Papers, the public 
will be glad to learn the general nature of 
their contents from a handy little volume 
like the present. A photograph of Sir 
Ralph Sadleir’s tomb in Standon Church, 
Hertfordshire, forms an interesting frontis- 
piece. The pole of the royal standard of 
Scotland is seen resting over it. 

JAMES GAIRDNER. 











Travels in the Slavonic Provinces of Turkey 
in Europe. By G. Muir Mackenzie and 
A. P. Irby; with a Preface by the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. In Two 
Volumes. Second edition, revised. (Lon- 
don: Daldy, Isbister & Co., 1877.) 


Tue distinguished writer of the Preface to 
this book gives it as his opinion that, as re- 
gards the true condition of certain subject 
races of the Ottoman Empire, “no diplo- 
matist, no consul, no traveller, among our 
countrymen, has made such a valuable con- 
tribution to our means of knowledge... . 
as was made by Miss Mackenzie and Miss 
Irby, when they published, in 1867, their 
travels in some of the Slavonian Provinces 
of European Turkey.” This is high praise, 
and, coming from high authority, will be 
received with respect and confidence; but, 
for universal acceptance, the fiat must be 
limited to the acquisition of data, the 
pourtrayal of outer life and landscape; 
and, it may be, literary power. Political 
views and conclusions form a separate con- 
sideration, and will be judged according to 
the political bias of the reader. There is 
a section, and not an ill-informed section, of 
Anglo-Turkish politicians who still see in 
the exercise of European patience towards 
Turkey the well-being of the Sultan’s 
Christian subjects, and a more real emanci- 
pation for these from thraldom than can be 
obtained by forcible interference on their 
behalf. Nor is this in any way com- 
posed of disciples of the purely so-called 
‘“‘ Palmerstonian” school. It is of compa- 
ratively recent growth, and is based on 
recent as well as ancient and oft-repeated 
experience. At the same time, none of us 
may be wilfully blind to the picture of 
Bosnian wretchedness on the other side the 
Save, nor turn a deaf ear to the cry of 
oppressed humanity from whatever quarter 
borne to these shores. We have no claim 
to perfection here; our political world is as 
unlike Utopia as our social scenery to the 
valley of Rasselas ; but such is our English 
liberty that the shortcomings of Governments 
are to us, in a certain sense, those of the 
governed, and can never be credited to the 
despotism of individuals. In this compa- 
ratively happy state, and with the pleasing 
consciousness that our yokes are rather 
social and moral than legislative and mate- 
rial, we are but fulfilling a natural duty in 
seeking to alleviate the sorrows of neigh- 
bouring peoples. All honour, then, to those 
benevolent and self-sacrificing English ladies 
who undertake the charitable mission of 
“ visiting the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction,” or administering to the wants of 
their suffering fellow-creatures south of the 
Danube, as well as elsewhere at home or 
abroad. 

It is not, however, with a work written 
exclusively in 1867 that we have now to do. 
These travels were originally published in 
a single volume of thirty-six chapters. A 
second edition, in two volumes and thirty- 
seven chapters, is the result of late modi- 
fication and amplification, together with 
compression and excision; and is 
before us. In this impression the first 
three chapters are entirely new, and 
have been contributed by Miss Irby, whose 


now 





fellow-labourer had, on the other hand, sup- 
plied the greater portion of the earlier text. 
Chapters I. and V. of the first edition have 
been omitted ; and Chapters XII. and XIII. 
are transposed from the middle to the end of 
the book, where they reappear with slight 
changes as Chapters XXXVI. and XXXVII. 
We notice, moreover, omissions from Chap- 
ters III., XI., and XXXII., as they origin- 
ally stood; and notably from XXXV., 
headed “ Serbia on the Adriatic,” a chapter 
in other ways also rearranged. Except in 
the unimportant omission of a map or two, 
the illustrations have been left as before ; 
though it may be just mentioned that they 
have not been improved in reproduction. 
The alterations, in whatever manner 
effected, and however judicious in a literary 
sense, are rather perhaps designed to en- 
hance sympathy with an oppressed people 
than to adjust the pages to the actual period 
of the second edition. Yet who can blame 
the writers for this further proof of devo- 
tion to a noble cause—even at the risk of 
disappointment to readers who see in every 
new example cited of Turkish cruelty a new 
excuse put forward for Russian aggression ? 
Chapter XXVI. is a case in point. Up to 
the last three pages it is, to all intents and 
purposes, a reprint of the old Chapter XXV., 
“The Patriarchate of Ipek.”” And a very 
charming description of a very interesting 
monastery and church, in Northern Albania, 
does it contain. The scene is vividly pour- 
trayed, and the passing comments and ob- 
servations areas shrewd as they are sensible. 
Just as many portraits by eminent artists 
bear manifestly the stamp of truth, and the 
spectator gives instinctive testimony that 
they are speaking likenesses, even though 
he may never have seen the originals; so is 
it in these volumes, and especially in the 
chapter under immediate review. Two 
passages, one closely following the other in 
the first half of page 50, are written in 
appreciative ink, and certify to a knowledge 
of Oriental character. The first is a mere 
casual remark :— 
“Leta Turk fancy that you appeal to him per- 
sonally as more enlightened than his brethren, 
and he will frequently tell you stories of their 
misdeeds which you would not credit if reported 
only by the Rayah.” 
The second is the record of an incident 
rightly described as significant, if in itself 
trifling :— 
“When we arrived, coffee was brought in by 
the beautiful daughter-in-law, and the cups were 
supported by zarfs of silver filigree, to which the 
mistress of the house directed our attention with 
some pride. When the Turks were present, coffee 


was again served, but by an old woman, and in a 
service of the commonest kind.” 


But the fresh matter with which the chapter 
is supplemented is at page 57 (vol. ii.). In- 
stead of ending, as formerly, with a despond- 
ing and somewhat despairing utterance by a 
Serbian nun, a row of asterisks has been 
added, and an extract from correspondence 
in the Glas Crnogorska follows, giving 
currency to a terrible tale of Muslim atrocity 
which we sincerely hope has been exag- 
gerated in the recital. 

The three chapters newly supplied by 
Miss Irby, and placed at the beginning of 
this revised edition, now disclose, according 
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to the Preface, on recently acquired and 
quite trustworthy information, “a state of 
things which exhibits a greater aggregate 
of human misery flowing from Turkish rule 
than even the Bulgaria of 1876 could show.” 
Sad and regrettable, no doubt, was the con- 
dition of Bosnia in 1875-6, and sad and re- 
grettable we may well believe it to be at the 
present hour: and it is by no means clear 
when and from what quarter will come the 
remedy. If doctors differ on the diagnosis, 
how much more on the treatment of the 
disease. Miss Irby tells us that the diffi- 
culty presented by the Mussulman element 
in that disturbed province “ has been greatly 
exaggerated, together with its strength and 
numbers. Any well-organised Christian 
Government would be able to deal with it.’ 
The impartial critic will admit the probable 
exaggeration, but assent given to the re- 
mainder of the proposition would pre-sup- 
pose a state of things which could not be 
brought about without violence. No Christian 
Government could deal with Bosnia in the 
way indicated without separating it from 
Turkey; and separation implies com- 
pulsory action, not necessarily physical, 
but akin to it. Much more apposite and in- 
structive, to our mind, is the following ex- 
tract, which we readily accept in illustration 
of a normal condition :— 
“A dervish named Hadji Lorga met in the 
road near the town of Serajevo a Pravoslav 
priest on horseback. He ordered him to dis- 
mount, telling him, ‘ Bosnia is still a Mohammedan 
country; do you not see that a Turk is passing ? 
Dismount instantly!’ Three different times he 
met the same priest, and obliged him to get off 
his horse. This dervish also forced a whole 
wedding-party of Roman Catholics to pass him 
on foot. This happened in 1871, and that same 
year, in Serajevo itself, a Christian boy of eighteen 
was stabbed by a Mussulman, who escaped in the 
midst of the market-place, in the presence of numer- 
ous Turks and zaptiés.” 
Here is a status which it is not desirable 
to reverse but to amend. Any revolution 
which would dismount the Muslim rider 
in regard for the foot-sore Christian, or 
justify the murder or maltreatment of a 
Muslim, simply on the score of religion, is 
as much to be deprecated as a confirma- 
tion of existing evils. It is not retaliation 
but reform that is asked for, and such re- 
form need not yet be held impracticable. 
During the Crimean War the Turks willingly 
accepted the services of British officers to 
discipline and lead their armies; and it 
seems to us to have been, if it be not still, 
within the limits of possible diplomacy to 
arrange that an efficient civil administration 
be provided, by similar agency, for certain 
Turkish provinces groaning under mis- 
government. 

Further on (p. 47) we have a report not 
six months old. 
“In January, 1877, we went to the Dalmatian 
frontier of Bosnia, where the greatest distress pre- 
vails, and where there have been many deaths from 
sheer starvation. At this moment over one-third 
of the whole Christian populations of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina are in most miserable exile; the 
number of fugitives all round the frontier very 
considerably exceeds 200,000. The magnitude of 
the misery has been impressed upon us, eye- 
witnesses, by the constant repetition of the same 
scenes all through these many months, and along 
the extent of so many hundred miles, We found 





in the neighbourhood of Knin, in Dalmatia, the 
same misery, in a still greater degree, which we 
had left in the distant Slavonian district; we 
heard the same changes on the same sad story over 
and over again: ‘Our homes have been burnt by 
the Turks, our crops destroyed; we fled for the 
bare life ; we could save nothing, or we have spent 
all we were able to save. Our children are dying 
of hunger and sickness, but we will all rather 
perish here than return to encounter the armed 
and angry Turks.’ From whatever quarter you 
may approach the Bosnian and Herzegovinian 
boundaries, be it from Serbia or Montenegro, from 
Slavonia, Croatia or Dalmatia, you will find the 
same throng of ragged starving fugitives. They 
are in a worse condition than last winter, and the 
mortality among them is very great.” 

This is, as we have shown, essentially new 
matter. We could extract passage after 
passage of the older text in support of the 
literary merit of the Travels in Turkish 
Sclavonia, and as evidences of vivid, true, 
and faithful colouring, irrespective of party 
politics. But our present obligation is to 
deal rather with the character and purport 
of the second edition. F. J. Goupsm1p. 








The Epic of Hales. By the Author of 
“Songs of Two Worlds.” (London: 
Henry S. King & Co., 1877. 

In dealing with this book, part of which 

appeared last year and was then noticed in 

these columns, we think that the best way 
will be to give without furtier preface two 
selections of some length. The first is from 

* Sisyphus ” :— 

“ Then as I passed, 

The halting figure bent itself again 

To the old task, and up the rugged steep 

Thrust the great rock with groanings. 
chained 

My parting footsteps, like a nightmare dream 

Which holds us that we flee not, with wide eyes 

That loathe to see, but cannot choose but gaze 

Till all be done. Slowly with dreadful toil 

And struggle and strain, and bleeding hands and 
knees, 7 

And more than mortal strength, against the hill 

He pressed, the wretched one! till with long pain 

He trembled on the summit a gaunt form, 

With that great rock above him poised and 
strained ; 

Now gaining, now receding, now in act 

To win the summit, now borne down again. 

And then the inevitable crash, the mass 

Leaping from crag to crag. But ere it ceased 

In dreadful silence and the low groan came, 

My limbs were loosed with one convulsive bound ; 

I hid my face within my hands and fled 

Surfeit with horror.” 

Now for another—from the ‘‘ Olympus ”’ this 

time :— 

‘“* He knows the scene who knows the one fair day, 
One only and no more, which year by year 

In springtime comes, when lingering winter flies 

And lo! the trees blossom in white and pink 

And golden clusters, and the glades are full 

Of yellow primrose and sweet odorous beds 

Of violets, and on the tufted fields 

With kingeups starred, and cowslip bells, and blue 

Sweet hyacinths, and frail anemones. 

The broad west wind breathes softly, and the air 

Is tremulous with the lark, and through the woods 

The soft full-throated thrushes all day long 

Flood the green dells with joy; and through the 
dr 

Brown fields the sower goes, sowing his seed, 

And all is life and song. Or he who first, 

Whether in fair free boyhood, when the world 

Is his to choose, or when his fuller life 

Beats to another life, or afcerwards, 

Keeping his youth within his children’s eyes, 

Looks on the snow-clad everlasting hills, 

And marks the sunset smite them, and is glad 

Of the beautiful, fair world.’ 


Horror 





We believe that these passages, which we 
have chosen with care, afford a fair and, if 
anything, a rather too favourable idea of the 
general poetical level of the book; and we 
think that the verdict of every competent 
judge of poetry on reading them will be— 
“ very sweet and pleasant, but not poetry.” 
The verses, melodious as they often are, bear 
about the same relation to poetry as do the 
prize hexameters of a clever scholar, which, 
indeed, they strongly resemble. The elabo. 
rate but monotonous description, and the 
peculiar Gradus tone of the epithets, are 
features which we all of us know and recog. 
nise. The latter is indeed a rough but 
crucial mark of difference between what is 
and what is not poetry, and it here almost 
invariably discriminates for the worse. 

The impression derived from these pas- 
sages will not, we repeat, be affected, except 
for the worse, by a further perusal of the 
book. Its plan, from the specimen already 
published, is probably known to many of 
our readers. The poet goes to Hades, or, to 
speak more correctly, to the other world, 
and his experiences in Tartarus, Hades pro- 
per, and Olympus, are recounted. The 
second portion, it will be remembered, was 
the one separately published, though it re- 
appears here. In this earlier work there 
was, it seems to us, apparent, in addition to 
the weakness and monotony of diction al- 
ready alluded to, a distinct incapacity to 
deal with the myths attempted. Every- 
where the “two-world’”’ idea appeared in 
the guise of a sort of weak nineteenth-cen- 
tury Euhemerism of rationalising and alle- 
gorising interpretation. Now, if we must 
have Euhemerns, we like him pure and 
simple. It is much more endurable to be 
told with a simplicity which at any rate is 
not out of keeping with the mythopoeic spirit 
that Actaeon was an M. F. H., who could 
not get his subscriptions paid, and so became 
bankrupt, than to be treated with a half 
unintelligible and more than half inapplic- 
able allegory, about the stag being an Ideal, 
and Diana Art, and the hounds Energies, and 
Actaeon himself—Heaven knows what. In 
the new parts, “ Tartarus ” and “Olympus,” 
the allegorising tendency is not quite so ram- 
pant ; but the degradation of the myths is 
equally prominent, and must be strongly re- 
sented by every reverent lover of the most 
exquisite creations of human imagination. 
Thus in “ Tantalus,” the grand and terrible 
incident of the feast of the gods, with its 
touching episode of Demeter’s insensi- 
bility, her Divine faculties being blunted by 
the human passion of sorrow, is omitted 
altogether, and Tantalus becomes merely a 
common-place Eastern tyrant with a weak- 
ness for lust and murder, and an idea of 
propitiating the gods by human sacrifice. So 
in **Phaedra’”’ the hero listens to his tempter 
at first, and is finally drowned by no super- 
natural influence, but by a big wave which 
he is not coachman enough to avoid. But 
the fault reaches its height in “ Olympus.” 
Here the various divinities make their ap- 
pearance, and say that they are not dead 
but abstracted. Ares, who would seem just 
now to have something to say for himself, 
does not appear. But Artemis says she is 
purity, Hercules strength, Here duty, and all 
the rest of it. Was this worth the trouble of 
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saying? Wethink not. Butit is, of course, 
possible that others may think differently. 
There is, however, an excellent example of 
the writer’s curiously faultless but curiously 
insignificant style in ‘‘ Aphrodite,” which we 
will give :— 

“ Every clime 

Kneels to me; the long breaker swells and falls 

Under the palms, mixed with the merry noise 

Of savage bridals, and the straight brown limbs 

Know me, and over all the endless plains 

I reign, and by the tents on the hot sand 

And seagirt isles am queen, and on the side 

Of silent mountains where the white cots gleam 

Upon the green hill pastures, and no sound 

But the thunder of the avalanche is borne 

To the listening rocks around ; and in fair lands 

Where all is pease; where through the happy hush 

Of tranquil summer evenings through the corn, 

Or through cool arches of the gadding vines, 

The lovers stray together hand in hand 

Hymning my praise.” 

This is very nice ; but again, unfortunately, 
it is not poetry. Why it is not poetry were 
far too long a tale to tell. Suffice it to say 
that neither here nor anywhere in the book 
is there the sense of the common made un- 
common, of the thought expressed which 
others only feel, of the vision and interpret- 
ing power which brings the indefinite to 
beautify and exalt the words and things of 
ordinary life and discourse. Where this 
sense is conveyed there is poetry ; where it is 
not conveyed there poetry is not. The 
author before us is always on the ground. 
He is a pedestrian of excellent style and 
gait, and who chooses pleasant paths wherein 
to walk ; but still a pedestrian. We shall 
not ask anyone to read his “ Clytaem- 
nestra”’ and then to read the Oresteia, 
for that would be hardly fair. But let any- 
body read “‘ Andromeda” or “ Psyche” and 
then turn to Mr. William Morris’s versions 
of the same stories in the Earthly Para- 
dise. We are very much mistaken if the 
difference be not perceived at once. The 
last-named writer’s work is poetry in the 
loosest and least constrained form, but poetry 
unmistakeable in every line. The work be- 
fore us is decent ard comely prose, in short 
lengths of a pleasant rhythm. The copious 
extracts we have given will enable anyone 
to judge for himself on this point. But to 
real students of English literature we recom- 
mend a steady and unbiassed perusal of the 
work itself. The extravagant laudations 
which have been bestowed upon it make 
such a perusal a matter of rather unusual 
critical interest. For our own part, we do 
not remember to have read an author who 
is so invariably close to the line which sepa- 
rates poetry from prose, and who yet is so 
constantly on the wrong side. He lacks 
none of the accessories, but he lacks the 
thing itself. GeorGe SaInrTsBury. 








Cobden and the Anti-Corn-Law League. By 
Henry Ashworth. (London: Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin, 1877.) 


It is easy to understand the temptation 
which led the author to write, or perhaps 
we should rather say to compile, this book. 
Mr. Henry Ashworth was an original mem- 
ber, and one of the mainstays till its dis- 
solution, of the Anti-Corn-Law League. 
After Cobden and Bright, if we except the 
paid lecturers, it would be difficult to name 





any man who spoke oftener and more ably 
for the cause. Though, we believe, not a 
member of the Council, he was prominent in 
all the other work done between January, 
1839, and July 2, 1846, the end of the active 
life of the League, and must undoubtedly be 
named as one of the foremost of the resolute 
and able band of manufacturers and mer- 
chants who fought the battle of Free Trade 
through, with a splendid disregard of the 
sacrifices which that battle entailed. Such 
an effort seldom comes more than once to 
men, and is generally when it does come the 
great central fact in their lives. What 
more natural than that they should dwell 
upon the memories of the struggle, and, as 
day by day the outlines fade in the national 
memory, should desire to restore and per- 
petuate them? Details which stand out so 
vividly in their own minds must surely be 
interesting to their countrymen, and worth 
preserving. 

Nor should we be inclined to question the 
main position, or the usefulness or attractive- 
ness of such a work under certain conditions. 
These, however, seem to us to be in great 
measure wanting in the case before us. To 
be useful, the record of such a movement 
should be given in such detail that the 
future politician should not need to travel 
outside its four corners to find every fact 
necessary for his information and guidance. 
In order to do this faithfully the compiler 
should be sufficiently impartial to be able to 
give both sides. It is not likely that one of 
the chief actors in the drama should be the 
best person to paint this kind of picture, On 
the other hand if a mere one-sided sketch 
in outline (such as the present) is to be 
really attractive, it should take us behind 
the scenes, and make us familiar with the 
actors, their individual characters, and their 
secret works and ways. Now, for this pur- 
pose an important actor in the drama, like 
Mr. Ashworth, has unrivalled qualifica- 
tion and opportunities; and we were in 
hopes from his title—Cobden and the League 
—that we should at least have become 
more familiar with the personality of the 
chief Free-Trader before we laid down the 
book. We have always felt, from read- 
ing his speeches and what else has been 
made public about him, that Cobden must 
have had a simple genial side, and possibly 
a humorous one, which have never been 
fairly brought out. And we still retain that 
impression after reading the present volume, 
but it is not from anything new that we 
have found in it, but only from coming again 
on passages in his speeches and doings which 
we had met with before. What there is is 
good enough of its kind, but there is no new 
light. And the same remark applies to the 
other leaders, none of whom are really better 
known to us, not even Mr. Ashworth him- 
self. We respect him the more for his want 
of Boswellian vanity, and the suppression 
of his own personality, but its absence 
makes his work less amusing than it might 
have been. 

The only well-known actor in those 
scenes of whom we get any really charac- 
teristic glimpse in Mr. Ashworth’s pages is 
Sir James Graham, then Home Secretary. 
There are two accounts (see pp. 42, 95) of 
his reception of a deputation from the League 





at the Home Office which are amusing, and 
help to explain the strong personal dislike 
with which that able and insolent statesman 
was regarded in the country. His turning 
on Mr. Brooks with the abrupt and bully- 
ing exclamation, “ why, you are a Chartist !”’ 
and his rant about the danger of “the in- 
stitutions of the country being reduced in 
one week into their primitive elements, and 
the rights of property sacrificed,” &c., when 
read in connexion with his celebrated “ know 
the reason why” speech made so soon 
afterwards, when he had swallowed the 
League policy whole, are only pleasant 
reading for the political cynic, but very 
useful in helping us to a judgment of the 
man. In passing we may note that, 
although these two accounts evidently 
refer to the same occasion, Mr. Ashworth 
has given them under different dates—viz., 
March 1840 (p. 41), and August 4, 1842 
(p. 93)—an instance of carelessness in 
editing which somewhat shakes the confi- 
dence of the reader. 

But it was not about the members of 
the Melbourne or Peel Cabinets that we 
expected to learn anything when we 
opened the book, but about Cobden and his 
fellow-workers. The voice of the League 
we all know well enough, but we know 
little probably about the back-bone and 
the heart and brain, and have learnt little 
from this book. Who among the group 
were the sagacious planners and patient 
executors? Who strengthened the weak 
knees (and there must often have been weak 
knees if the League was like any other band 
of men) in those early days in Newall’s 
Buildings, when Charles Villiers’s was the 
only known political name among them? 
Who uttered the usual warnings (could it 
have been, by the way, W. R. G., or has he 
taken up the réle of Cassandra only in later 
years?), who made the jokes, and infused 
his own cheerful audacity into his comrades? 
All this we are still to seek for. But for 
young politicians who were playing cricket or 
learning their Greek grammar in those days, 
and care to see how the biggest and most 
successful agitation of our time was worked, 
Mr. Ashworth may prove a most useful 
companion and guide. They may travel far 
in the byways of political reading before 
finding such model platform-speechesas those, 
for instance, delivered at Colchester (p. 184), 
at Hereford (p.197), at Drury Lane (p. 222). 
If it should occur to them, as it very well 
may, that the language is exaggerated in 
more directions than one—that such phrases 
as “‘ picking the pockets of the weavers,” 
“9, plundered people,” &c., are stronger than 
the facts justify—or as the confident boast- 
ings that this question was to be settled 
then and there for the world as well as for 
England (p. 254), that Manchester had be- 
come “ the Mecca of the greatest moral move- 
ment since the invention of printing”’ (p.305), 
and the like—one can only say that, in such 
a world as we live in, such battles are as yet 
only to be won by fierce, if not perfectly fair, 
onslaughts on adversaries, and unbounded 
belief in one’s own cause. Whether the 
speakers themselves would care now, if they 
could be asked, to have their platform in- 
vectives and prophecies stereotyped, is 
another question. On the whole it must be 
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admitted that the game was worth the candle. 
The landlords are no worse for the abuse 
poured on them in such cataracts, and most 
of the leaders of the League have joined their 
ranks since those days. The millennium has 
not set fairly in yet, and most of us have 
come to doubt whether it ever will 
through simple buying in the cheapest and 
selling in the dearest markets. But Free 
Trade has at any rate delivered us from all 
fear of a return to the industrial and social 
state into which England had drifted in 
1840-41 (see pp. 73-4, &c.). For this we 
shall always be thankful to Mr. Ashworth 
and his friends and fellow-workers, and not 
inclined to be hypercritical when they care 
to give us any portion of their recollections 
and experiences of that hard tussle, in which 
they gave the final coup de grdce, so far as 
England is concerned, to a political and 
economical system which had brought the 
country to the verge of insolvency and re- 
volution. Tos. Huaues. 








The Annals of England. School Edition. 
From s.c. 57 to av. 1660. In Four 
Volumes. (Oxford and London: James 
Parker & Co., 1877.) 


Tuts is an old friend in a reduced form and 
a new dress. We must confess to a certain 
partiality to the work, although the author’s 
views differ widely from our own. It does 
not profess to be a general history; it is 
simply a chronological summary of leading 
events, interspersed frequently with very 
useful remarks. We have often consulted 
it with advantage, but it must be used with 
caution. Its usefulness is somewhat im- 
paired by two defects, which we hope to see 
corrected in subsequent editions. Many of 
the genealogical notices are confused and 
inaccurate, and the dates assigned to events 
are often wrong, although generally only by 
one year. On the whole, however, the work 
is less inaccurate than such compilations 
generally are. We will now refer to some 
of the genealogical inaccuracies. 

The Spanish Infanta to whom Charles I. 
was engaged was the daughter of Philip IIL, 
and not of Philip IV. Ferdinand, the 
father of Catherine, wife of Henry VIIL., 
was the fifth and not the sixth of the name. 

We are told more than once that Emma, 
the Queen of Ethelred and Canute, was 
daughter of Richard II. of Normandy, in- 
stead of Richard I. It may be worth while 
to point out the probable origin of this 
error. Hiibner gives 960 as the date of 
the death of Richard I. instead of 996, 
and he has been followed by Anderson, 
Betham, Fisher, &c. It seemed improbable 
that Emma should marry Canute and have 
a family nearly sixty years after her father’s 
death, and the difficulty has been solved by 
putting her one generation lower down. 

‘The first Earl of Shrewsbury of the pre- 
sent family is introduced to us as “John 
Talbot, a younger son of Sir Gilbert Talbot, 
a Knight on the Welsh border.”” John was 
the younger brother of Gilbert, and their 
ancestors for four generations had been 
barons by writ, and even earlier appear to 
have been barons by tenure. 





About the Beaufort family we have the 
foliowing extraordinary information :— 
“The three brothers, Cardinal Beaufort, Thomas 
Duke of Exeter, John Duke of Somerset, and 
their nephew, Edmund Duke of Somerset, held 
high offices in the State; and Margaret, the 
daughter of John Duke of Somerset, was the 
mother of Henry Earl of Richmond.” 


A short genealogy will dispel the mist :— 
John of Gaunt 





| | 
Cardinal Beaufort Thomas Duke 
of Exeter 


John Earl of Somerset 





| 
John Duke of Somerset Edmund Duke of Somerset 


Margaret 
Henry Earl of Richmond 


The “ Annalist”’ does not seem to under- 
stand the revolution that hurled Richard 
from the throne; the treason of Henry ex- 
plains all to him. But how does he account 
for the support he received ? By inventing 
springs of political action. He charges 
Ralph Neville with betraying his benefactor, 
because he was the brother-in-law of Henry. 
Unfortunately, Henry’s sister, Joan, after- 
wards married to Ralph, did not, according 
to our genealogists, lose her first husband 
until eleven years after the deposition of 
Richard. 

It would be difficult to find sense, im- 
possible to find truth, in the following notice 
in p. 157, vol. ii. :—“ Richard Fitzalan, Earl 
of Arundel, was the son of Richard, the 
grandson of the earl executed in the time of 
Kdward II., and Eleanor, daughter of Henry, 
Earl of Lancaster.” 

Eleanor, daughter of Edward I., was 
married to Henry, Count and not Duke of 
Bar. His great grandson Robert was the 
first Duke. 

The terms expressive of relationship are 
sometimes used very vaguely: for instance, 
the term “illegitimate grandson” (iii. 188) 
does not explain who was illegitimate. 

We can only devote a short space to 
pointing out a few chronological errors. 
The years usually given for the birth of 
John and Edward IV. seem to have been de- 
parted from without sufficient authority. 
With regard to Edward, the confused ac- 
counts ascribed to W. Wyrcester can 
scarcely be depended on. We do not know 
why the birthday of Edward I. has been 
placed on June 18. He was born XVI. 
Kal. Jul. nocte sequenti—i.e. in the night 
between June 16 and 17. 

The day of the death of Anne, Queen of 
James I., is given wrongly from a similar 
misunderstanding of the Calendar. On her 
tablet it was stated that she died quarto 
Nonarum Martii. This, of course, can 
neither be the first, as given by our author, 
nor the second, as given by Noble and Sand- 
ford. 

In p. 99, vol. ii., there are two errors that 
might easily have been avoided. The sta- 
tute “quo warranto”’ was passed in 1290 
and not 1280; and the Sicilian Vespers, 
which took place during the Easter festival, 
could not have happened on March 20. 

The third great plague was in 1369 and 
not 1370. 

In the larger edition of the Annals of 
England the writer shows a strong tendency 
to select for notice events which are not to 
be met with in the ordinary histories; of 








this we do not complain—in fact, we haye 
often found it useful—but we think that in 
the school edition he would have done better 
to leave out a number of unimportant 
facts, and to supply their place with matters 
of more general interest. Now, it is not 
very important to know that in the six. 
teenth century, on a particular occasion, when 
one bishopric was vacant a neighbouri 
bishop did the duty. Our author has not only 
thought it worth while to record this, but 
he has contrived to make as many mistakes 
as possible in two lines. He tells us, under 
1552, “ The see of Gloucester is suppressed, 
and its territory united to that of Worcester, 
John Hooper being made bishop, May 20.” 
The facts are that Heath, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, had been deprived, and in 1552 the 
see was committed in commendam to Hooper, 
who had been Bishop of Gloucester since 
1550. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
book is a dry chronological list. The author 
can take sides vigorously, and he does not 
hesitate to transplant modern legitimism 
into the fifteenth century, when he tells us 
that it is an indisputable fact that Richard, 
Duke of York, was the legitimate king. He 
belongs to the modern school that delights 
in revising the judgments of history ; he has 
generally a good word to say for the best- 
abused of our princes, and he tries to per- 
suade himself that Richard III. could not 
have been guilty of usurpation or murder, 
but he is very severe towards Henry IV., 
and if he acquits him of the murder of his 
predecessor, it is in order that he may be- 
lieve the improbable story of Richard’s 
escape. 

The writer’s partiality is very apparent 
during the Stuart period, and in no case 
does he show it more clearly than in the 
characters that he gives of Laud and 
Prynne. 

We are not satisfied that the method of 
the book is a good one for schoolboys, and 
we think that too large a portion has been 
devoted to the Roman and Saxon periods. 
The long lists of obscure names and unim- 
portant events can be of no use to them. It 
may be said that it is difficult to understand 
modern history and institutions without 
studying the early races. There is a modi- 
cum of truth in the assertion, but it may be 
easily exaggerated. Itis quite possible that, 
if Alfred had not suffered the cakes to burn, 
the House of Hanover might never have 
ascended the throne of Great Britain, and 
Bentham has proved that the assassination 
of Henry IV. of France was caused by the 
cackling of the geese in the Capitol, but we 
have generally found that those who by a 
minute study of antiquities pave the way for 
a knowledge of modern history seldom live 
long enough to know much about it. 

H. A. Porrincer. 








A NEW edition of Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, 
as edited by the Rev. Josiah Pratt, is announced 
for September by the Religious Tract Society. 
In addition to a careful revision of the whole 
work, the new editor, the Rev. Dr. Stoughton, has 
contributed a Life of the great Martyrologist, and 
a lengthened critical account of the book. The 
work is in eight large octavo volumes, and will 
be sold for fifty shillings. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


AWoman Hater. By Charles Reade. (Edin- 
burgh: W. Blackwood & Sons, 1877.) 

The Bride of Roervig. By W. Bergsoe. 
Translated from the Danish by Nina 
Francis. (London: Samuel Tinsley, 
1877.) 

Though Broken, Brave. By EH. A. Ryder. 
(London: Chapman & Hall, 1877.) 

Footprints in the Snow. By Dora Russell. 
(London : Tinsley Brothers, 1877.) 





Mr. ReabE showed some daring and a good 
deal of gallantry when he took qne of the 
most vexed cuestions of the day for the 
theme of A Woman Hater. And he has 
shown still more of tact and literary ability 
in his method of handling a difficult subject. 
That a novel’s main business is to amuse no 
one knows better than Mr. Reade. But no 
one is better able, when he wishes to do so, 
to preach and to amuse at once; and it can 
scarcely be denied, even by those of his 
readers who least like his doctrine, that he 
has wrapped his pill in this instance in the 
sweetest sugar. The novelty of this novel 
consists in the fact that one of its characters 
is a lady doctor, who, after studying at 
Ziirich, Edinburgh, and Montpellier, has 
graduated in the University of Paris, and 
writes ‘‘ M.D.” after her name. It is from 
her lips that we hear the story, and very 
accurately told too, of the difficulties and 
hardships that she and her fellow-students 
endured in the process of their medical 
studies ; and she is especially hard upon the 
Faculty of Medicine in the Edinburgh 
University, as the public body which most 
persistently blocked and thwarted her in 
the way to success. Mr. Reade has brought 
all the influence of his great reputation to 
weigh upon what he thinks the just side in 
this controversy ; and, at the same time, he 
has served his cause the more skilfully by 
making his story one which will be read and 
enjoyed, not in a partisan spirit at all, but 
for its intrinsic literary merit and the interest 
of its narrative. In the more serious pas- 
sages may be seen the results of a life of 
patient and critical observation. Mr. Reade 
has one very noble and very rare quality. 
No matter how severely he condemns a per- 
son, he manages, in some act or mood of his 
life, to “‘ put him in the right.” This is the 
true instinct of charity in every real poet 
or novelist. Altogether it is a beautiful story, 
beautifully and powerfully told, and it would 
be a sin on our part to spoil it for our 
readers by trying to tellit. The lady doctor, 
we must warn them, is not the principal 
heroine ; she has no lovers, and is reasonably 
happy in spite of it. But as a compensa- 
tion, there are no less than two heroines of 
a less anomalous type. The one is young, 
handsome, rich, utterly inexperienced and 
loveable, with not a jot of the blue stocking in 





her nature—everybody likes her; yet, while 
Fortune seems to be throwing her best 
favours into her very lap, Zoe Vizard very 
nearly blunders all of them out of her reach 
and herself into a miserable old maidenhood. 
The other heroine is Ina Klosking, an Anglo- 
Danish cantatrice, in whom Mr. Reade 
Tepresents an ideal woman artist—perfect 
_ in life, veracious, generous, self-denying, and 
splendidly beautiful, passionately devoted to 
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song, with a nature swayed by emotion, but 
rooted in a will as strong as love itself. This 
child of art is gifted with a power of happi- 
ness and pain, and, above all, of loving, 
keener than her fellows. She, too, makes 
her blunders: not, as in Zoe’s case, from 
any lack of intellect or experience, but from 
the passionateness of her nature; and her 
blunders are all noble ones, and nobly re- 
deemed. Another of the dramatis personae 
is Miss Dover, the “girl of the period,” 
handsome, well-dressed, but poor, and living 
upon her rich friends. She flirts all round, 
and is not a whit ashamed of her husband- 
hunting. She makes no blunders, and be- 
comes at last the respected wife of the 
Vicar. In strange contrast to these three 
women is the half-English, half-American, 
Rhoda Gale, M.D. We may suppose Mr. 
Reade intends her, too, for a representative 
woman, the immaculate lady-doctor. She 
does, indeed, possess some qualities that 
would be very valuable in a doctor, whether 
man or woman; but Rhoda Gale is, we fear, a 
little too much of a chatterbox and a busy- 
body to be a very good doctor, or a very 
good anything. She is, however, an excel- 
lent parish drudge, or sanitary inspector, and 
one cannot but wish that there were a large 
number of such women scattered through our 
provinces to help in eradicating disease and 
vice. Then again, she has a naughty habit, 
which Mr. Reade does not appear to have 
observed, of drifting from the higher voca- 
tion to the lower, from doctor’s work to 
nurse’s work. But although, with one ex- 
ception, she effects no important cures, she 
is certainly a very fair and pleasant speci- 
men of her class. She is pretty, but not so 
much so as to be dangerous; she is good- 
natured to everybody, and has a passionate 
reverence for one or two women, which 
stands her in stead of all other kinds of 
love—for the present, at least. Her life 
after she is an M.D. isa curious one. A 
friendly squire gives over a couple of vil- 
lages to her tender mercies. Here she is 
seen as a parish doctor, dosing little boys 
who swallow cherry-stones, prescribing beef 
soup to rheumatic old men, and being 
snubbed as vigorously as ever by testy old 
women and the country apothecaries. She 
finds the little infirmary at Taddington as 
difficult of access as the greater one in 
Edinburgh: but this time, with a squire 
and an earl on her side, she wins the day, 
and the refractory managers “cave in.” 
So much for the heroines, The hero is a 
squire of Barfordshire, with the most com- 
fortable of old English houses, set in an 
ancestral park with half-a-dozen hamlets 
dotting the country round it, over which he 
rules as absolutely as a Czar. His hobby is 
to pretend that he despises all womankind, 
whereas he has the kindest heart in the world, 
and can hate nothing but a villain. His 
neighbour, Lord Uxmoor, expounds very 
glowingly what are the duties of a man who 
has the misfortune to be born an earl. And 
to the extent of building model cottages 
and draining his lands this young nobleman 
does his best to reconcile his conscience and 
his high estate. Doctress Gale is a godsend 
to both the earl and squire. She spends 
their money for them with the most exem- 
plary profusion, sinks wells on the tops of 





hills, builds granaries, rears cows, and sells 
good milk cheap to the peasants. In truth, 
she does a thousand things that no mere 
parish doctor of the more modest sex would 
have had the effrontery even to propose. 
The story, being a bona fide romance, has, 
of course, its villain, who is its brightest 
ornament. Young Edward Severne is of an 
almost faultless girl-like beauty, with a 
curious mixture of the feminine and 
masculine in his nature. He is an in- 
veterate gambler; obstinate, inconstant, 
and cowardly; cruel as an animal, yet with 
an almost magic courtesy. Another ex- 
cellently drawn character is Mr. Ashmed, 
the cantatrice’s agent and advertiser, who 
follows her about the world with the fidelity 
of a dog or a serf, yet is always bringing the 
blushes to her noble face by his vulgar 
system of puffing and advertising. We 
would only point out in conclusion that 
there is a good deal of new and strange 
in this story besides the lady doctor. 
The fashion of ‘‘ writing the average woman 
for the average woman to read” is de- 
nounced. In the Klosking we have a great 
artist who is also a perfect woman, and in 
Rhoda Gale we have another woman, as 
noble-hearted, but of an utterly practical 
mind; and Mr. Reade believes that “as 
civilisation advances such women will be- 
come far more common.” On the other 
hand, he has shown in the story of Zoe 
Vizard how innocence and ignorance, those 
angel guardians of beauty, may sometimes 
land a very good girl in an almost impassable 
quagmire of mischief. And he has also 
given a hint to our “ Women Haters” not 
to sit in too severe judgment on woman- 
kind—at least so long as there are Kloskings 
or Rhoda Gales in their neighbourhood to 
confound their logic. 

The story of The Bride of Roervig is en- 
acted in Zealand, on the shores of the 
Kattegat, and the author has taken some 
pains to describe the scenery which is pecu- 
liar to the district. The great Kattegat it- 
self is always in the foreground, with its 
heavy regular thunderings along the pebbly 
strand. Then there are the barren sand- 
banks at the mouths of its fjords and creeks, 
where may be found, far beyond the sound 
of Holstein coach-wheels, and known only 
to the more enterprising among tourists, some 
fishing villages composed of hovels, and in- 
habited for the most part by smugglers and 
pigs. It was in one of the most dismally 
squalid of these that a Professor of Philo- 
sophy, recently from the universities and 
with a turn for natural science, found him- 
self, bag in hand, and spectacles on nose, 
hunting for curiosities. He found them to 
his heart’s content. A young Zealand 
beauty, daughter of a “ Master Pilot” of 
Roervig, has fallen so hopelessly in love 
with a certain young seaman that when the 
course of love runs not at all smoothly she 
fairly loses her wits, and spends most of her 
time henceforward on a great boulder over- 
looking the sea, and in visionary commun- 
ings with mermaids and other sea-phantoms. 
To all the rest of the world she is simply 
mad; but the young naturalist, with a little 
knowledge and a good deal of fellow-feeling, 
discovers that she is a right thing in a 
wrong place, an unrecognised prodigy of 
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poetic genius, How, in the end, he brings 
about the restoration to her both of her lover 
and her reason, and how she finds out when 
it is too late that her long and passionate 
attachment to Halvor Johnsen was a mistake, 
the story must tell for itself. The honest 
young sailor, with his head full of the 
practical business of life, is not the man to 
appreciate her sea-fancies, and thinks he can 
stamp them out with agood-natured tyranny. 
We all feel, as the story proceeds, that the 
be-spectacled professor and the little yellow- 
haired dreamer were made for one another ; 
but before either of them has found it out 
to their sorrow, the Bride of Roervig is at 
rest under the sandy gravemounds in 
Roervig churchyard. The story is carefully 
imagined, readable even through the medium 
of a rather stiff translation, and brings 
vividly before us the scenery and habits of 
life and thought among the creeks and head- 
lands of Scandinavia. 

Though Broken, Brave, is exceptionally 
dull. Its plot, if it have one, is buried under 
a perfect mountain of senseless talk, inter- 
spersed with slang. Indeed, it is only as a 
dictionary of slang terms not otherwise ac- 
cessible that we can recommend it. The 
inquisitive foreigner may like to know that 
“a thousand pounds sterling” can be ex- 
pressed shortly by ‘‘a thou’,” especially 
when it is the value of a horse that is in 
question. Another interesting idiom occurs 
in the mouth of a gentleman who is assur- 
ing a friend that he need not doubt that he 
will be accepted by the lady to whom he has 
proposed :—“ She will jump down your 
throat, my buck!” <A clergyman of the 
Church of England is, in this peculiar 
dialect, a “ sucking parson fellow ;” a hand- 
seme woman is a “nailer;” and a too 
common beverage is aptly styled a ‘ Soda- 
and-B.” We do not pretend to such a wide 
knowledge of slang as the author of Though 
Droken, Brave; but we may venture to express 
a serious doubt whether English young ladies, 
however spirited, are in the habit of receiv- 
ing proposals of marriage by boxing the 
gentleman’s ears. It may occasionally occur, 
but —to quote our erudite novelist once 
more—“ Gad, by Jupiter, but that is rare ! ” 

Miss Russell’s new novel possesses most 
of the qualifications of a popular story. 
The plot is a vigorous one, with plenty of 
the kind of incident one meets with in news- 
paper paragraphs. There is a murder, a 
runaway bridegroom and a runaway wife; 
detectives and telegrams are always at work ; 
a scene between a lady and gentleman in a 
railway carriage ; and, lastly, there is a rail- 
way accident with all its horrors and mutila- 
tions. Elizabeth Gordon, the heroine, is the 
niece of a farmer, with an independent for- 
tune of her own, and is engaged to a hand- 
some young sailor, son of a wealthy baronet 
who lives in her neighbourhood. She has two 
other admirers, the elder brother of her sailor 
lover, and her own cousin, Richard Horton. 
This Richard is an ill-tempered boy. In a 
fit of mad passion he murders the one lover 
and lays the crime upon the other. Eliza- 
beth believes the falsehood, and, in order to 

save her sailor from hanging, consents to 
marry her cousin whom she hates. She is 
one of those splendid unreasonable women 
in whom novel-readers delight. The hero 


is not so admirable. That he has a hand- 
some face and a hot temper is, indeed, all 
that can be said in his favour ; and whenin a 
railway accident his face is hopelessly dis- 
figured and his temper cured, he ceases, we 
regret to say, to be interesting. But with a 
good deal of coarse sentiment and sensational 
clap-trap, Miss Russell’s story is unquestion- 
ably clever, extremely amusing, and will, we 
doubt not, be a favourite in the libraries. 
RosauinE Orme Masson. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Handbook of the Public Libraries of Manchester 
and Salford. By William E, A. Axon. (Man- 
chester: A. Heywood.) Manchester is excep- 
tionally rich in the number and value of its 
libraries, and has found in Mr, Axon an admirable 
chronicler of their treasures. Several of the col- 
lections belong to special religious bodies. That 
connected with the Bible Christian Church, 
Salford, was formed by the religious enthusiast 
who built the church and ministered to its con- 
egation. He kept a school for his support, as 
S held that every minister should maintain him- 
self, and took pleasure in his spare moments in 
chemistry and astronomy. On the minds of his 
disciples he impressed the duty of eating no meat 
and drinking no intoxicating liquor. The library 
bears numerous marks of his peculiar views. A 
wide and comprehensive collection of theological 
works is preserved in the Lancashire Independent 
College, and the Friends’ Meeting-house possesses 
many quaint tracts connected with the early 
history of the Quakers. On the Cathedral Library 
we cannot bestow a single word of praise: it isa 
meagre collection of 450 volumes, without even 
a solitary specimen of = divinity. In 
medicine the student will find ample scope for 
his labours in the Medical, Royal Infirmary, and 
Radford libraries ; the former is the most perfect 
special institution in the city, and need not shrink 
from competition with the medical libraries of 
London. The law student is less happy in his 
means of study ; there is but one law library and 
that might easily be improved. The Foreign 
Library founded in 1830 contains 11,000 volumes, 
two-fifths of which are in the German language, 
and these are supplemented by the contents of 
the Schiller Anstalt. The Portico and Athenaeum 
Libraries contain many valuable books; but the 
Chetham and Manchester Free Libraries are by 
far the best in the city. Mr. Axon’s account 
of the former institution is hardly just to its 
history and contents. He would probably plead 
in excuse that Mr. Crossley had anticipated 
him in the task, The descriptions of the Free 
Library supply the best proof of the soundness of 
the principles on which its means have been ex- 
pended. A catalogue of its contents has been 
already printed, and the statement that a supple- 
mentary catalogue is now passing through the 
se will sharpen the curiosity of bibliographers. 
Vere the treasures of these two institutions amal- 
gamated into one large library, in a position where 
they could be conveniently consulted by the majo- 
rity of the citizens, their opportunities of useful- 
ness would be increased tenfold. The Chetham 
Library carries off the palm in old English litera- 
ture and antique theology, while the purchase of 
such costly volumes as Mr. Arber’s reprint of the 
Stationers’ Registers shows a desire on the part of 
its managers to acquire the most valuable produc- 
tions of modern research, but the general student 
will find on the shelves of the Free Library the 
volumes most suitable for his requirements, and 
even the bookworm who luxuriates in the Chet- 
ham Library must often be inconvenienced by the 
want of the newest works in general literature 
and the absence of the reviews and magazines of 
this century. Did local jealousies permit their 
union under one roof in the centre of local life, 





College as the Bodleian (if we may so speak) of 
the future University of Manchester, the literati 
of the city, and the undergraduates of the univer- 
sity, would be the happy possessors of unrivalled 
facilities of research and study. Several of these 
institutions possess MSS. worthy of examination 
by the explorers of the Historical MSS, Commis- 
sion. To quote but one instance, the letters of 
the Rev. Theophilus Lindsey, preserved in the 
Unitarian Library, abound in fresh information 
on the theological and literary controversies of the 
last century. One matter only in Mr. Axon’s 
statements calls for notice. The autograph of 
Robert Burton, reproduced on Plate V., is stated 
to have been photographed from a volume con- 
taining Montagu’s Acts, 1642, and Heylin’s Ecclesia 
Restaurata, 1661; and Burton is said to have 
written his name on the title-page of each book. 
It is only necessary to point out that he died in 
1639-40 to show that if these statements be correct 
the authenticity of the autograph must be at once 
abandoned. 


THE second volume of Mr. Wall's translation of 
Moliére (G. Bell and Sons, ‘Standard Library ”) 
has appeared. It contains the plays from “ Le 
Mariage Foreé” to “Georges Dandin,” and dis- 
plays the same care and taste which we were able 
to praise in the first. It is, indeed, not too much 
to say that we have here probably as good a trans- 
lation of Moliére as can be given. It is true that 
we are notable to agree with Mr. Wall in his ren- 
dering of the patois of “ Don Juan” by an elabo- 
rate English patois of broken Somerset. But 
this is a matter of taste; and even those who 
think with us that the effort is questionable may 
recognise in it another proof of the thoroughness 
with which Mr. Wall has set about his task. As 
a matter of curiosity we may give a specimen of 
the labours of Mr. Elworthy, who assisted Mr. 
Wall in this matter :— 

(“Don Juan,” ii., 1.) ‘ Pierrot.—No, you don't. 
When love’s there, t’is to be seed, and shows in 
thousands o’ purty little ways to they that’s aloved 
with all your heart. Look to the girt, fat Thomasse, 
how soft her is about young Rabin; her's always 
after'n, an’ her never lets’n have no paice. Her'’s 
always a-playin’ some game or another upon un, or 
nudgin’ un when he’s a-passin’ by; an’ t’other day, 
when he was asot upon a stool, her pulled’n right 
away from under’n and made un tumble all along 
’pon the ground. Aye! aye! that’s how’tis wi’ folks 
that be in love; but you, you never don’t drow a word 
tome. You do keep yoursel’ always jis’ the same’s 
a log of timber, an’ I mid pass twenty times beside of 
’ee, an’ you would’n budge one bit for to give mea 
little touch or for to speak a word. I tell ’ee ’tidn’ 
right, there now! Once for all; you be too cold for 
anybody.” 

Does anybody take pleasure in this ? 


TueE fourth number of Za Revue de Droit Inter- 
national et de la Législation Comparée, which com- 
= the volume for 1876-77, has just appeared. 

t is a more than usually interesting alin. It 
commences with an article on the recent Judicial 
Reforms in Egypt from the pen of Dr. Dutrieux, 
of Cairo, to which M. Rolin-Jaequemyns has pre- 
fixed an historical introduction. Hitherto the 
life of the Frank in Egypt has been not only 
socially, but legally, distinct from that of the 
Mussulman. This immisceable character of the 
Christian and Moslem races has been maintained 
for many centuries in virtue of capitulations with 
the Ottoman Porte, under which the subjects 
of the different Christian Powers have been 
allowed the privilege of living apart from the 
natives, in separate societies under their own 
laws and their own judges; and so long as 
the Christian traders established in Egypt were 
comparatively few in number, and the Moslem 
races were far behind them in civilisation, 
the anomaly was not only tolerable, but perhaps 
necessary. There are, however, subsisting in 
Egypt under various capitulations, at the present 





and their incorporation with the library of Owens 


time, as many as nineteen of these privileged 
jurisdictions, corresponding to as many distinct 
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European nationalities, and exercised in accord- 
ance with the principle of Actor sequitur forum 
Rei. Such a complicated system of personal tri- 
punals has been found in practice to be an impedi- 
ment rather than a help to a due administration 
of justice, and accordingly it has been resolved by 
common agreement between the Christian Powers, 
the Ottoman Porte, and the Khedive of Egypt, to 
replace it by a system of territorial courts, con- 
stituted of judges of mixed nationality, and exer- 
cising @ jurisdiction in civil matters according to 
acommon law over the Franks equally as over 
the Mussulmans. The capitulations have accord- 
ingly been suspended for a period of five years, dur- 
ing which the experiment is to be tried of a com- 
mon territorial judicature confined to civil matters, 
the criminal jurisdiction of the foreign consuls 
under the ger remaining meanwhile un- 
touched. . Rolin-Jaequemyns considers these 
judicial reforms to be a precedent full of promise, 
not only as regards the juridical difficulties of the 
general Eastern question, but as regards more par- 
ticularly the civilisation of Central Africa. Dr. 
Dutrieux has pointed out, in the course of a care- 
ful analysis of this new “Judicature Act” of 
Egypt, several anomalies and defects in its pro- 
visions, and he advocates strongly the further ex- 
tension of the new system of mixed tribunals to 
criminal matters. He attributes, however, the 
present limitation of the scheme to the distrust 
entertained by the Christian Powers towards one 
another, rather than to any general distrust 
on their part towards the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. Prof. Geyer, of Munich, reviews the 
course of Austrian legislation in 1875, in con- 
tinuation of previous notices of the course of that 
legislation during 1867-1874. Among other laws 
he cites the ordinance of January 20, 1875, sus- 
pending for five years the jurisdiction hitherto 
exercised in Egypt by the Austro-Hungarian 
consuls in civil matters, which is for the present re- 
placed by the jurisdiction of the mixed tribunals. 
Advocate Cesar Norsa, of Milan, an Associate of 
the Institute of International Law, contributes an 
article on the Jurisprudence of Italy in matters of 
Private International Law, in continuation of 
several previous articles on the same subject. 
Prof. Bluntschli, of Heidelberg, President of the 
Institute of International Law, contributes a 
short criticism of a work recently published by 
Colonel Rustow, a Prussian officer in the Federal 
service of Switzerland, in which the colonel has 
assailed with fierce vigour the modern school of 
writers on the law of nations for intermeddling 
with matters of war, which are in no way 
within the province of law, but are exclu- 
sively regulated by the custom of warfare. 
Dr. Bluntschli condemns as an abominable 
doctrine the proposition repeatedly asserted by 
Colonel Rustow, that interest and not right is 
solely to be regarded in the conduct of war, “il 
n'y a dans la guerre que des intéréts, qui déter- 
minent et décident; il n’y a pas de droit.” Dr. 
Bluntschli, on the other hand, contends that the 
rights of humanity are paramount, and that re- 
course to force is only permissible where there is 
& juridical necessity, the existence of which con- 
stitutes the difference between a just and an un- 
just war. M. Rolin-Jaequemyns adds as it were 
a postscript to his article in a previous number of 
the Review on the Eastern Question, in the form 
of a note on the Theory of the International 
Right of Intervention, in answer to some objec- 
tions raised by Prof. Arntz of the University of 
Brussels. A notice follows of the proceedings of 
the Association for the Codification of the Law 
of Nations, which recently met at Bremen, drawn 
ey by M. Bachiene, Councillor of State at the 

ague. Councillor Bachiene is of opinion that 
the simultaneous existence of the Institute of 
International Law at Gand and of the Associa- 
tion for the Codification of the Law of Nations, 
the head-quarters of which are in London, is per- 
fectly justifiable, for, although as regards their 
object they may be competing societies, their 





method of action is essentially different. While 
the former is more scientific, the latter admits the 
popular and practical element, and in that respect 
may be able to complete parts of the great work 
which are beyond the reach of the former body. 
M. Rolin-Jaequemyns concludes the Review with 
some words upon the combined projects of honour- 
ing the memory of Grotius in Holland and of 
Albericus Gentilis in Italy by the erection of 
suitable monumental statues and other com- 
memorative acts. The usual critical notices of 
recent law-books conclude the volume. 


Mr. Paxton Hoop’s Romance of Biography 
(Clarke and Co.) is one of a class of books which 
is, we confess, a mystery to us. There must be, 
no doubt, a large number of people who have suffi- 
cient interest in what presents itself to them as 
literature to read these books, to whom their in- 
conceivably trite reflections are fresh and inspirit- 
ing, and who from their loose and slipshod retail- 
ing of well-known stories can draw agreeable 
nutriment. It is, we suppose, better that such 
people should read such booksthan that they should 
take to low fiction, which would probably be their 
only alternative as a matter of fact, though why 
it should be the only alternative passes our con- 
ception. For instance, we learn from the fly- 
sheets of this volume that Mr. Paxton Hood has 
also written a book of 500 pages on Mr. Carlyle, 
of whom we are glad to see that he is a warm ad- 
mirer. But what are we to think of the people 
who can read, who take sufficient interest in Mr. 
Carlyle to read 500 pages of Mr. Hood's about 
him, and who yet will not read Sartor Resartus 
and the Essays for themselves? As for the Ro- 
mance of Biography, it reads like a collection of 
articles from some periodical, and we cannot say 
that it displays any great learning, or any remark- 
able felicity of language or thought. We should 
imagine that Mr. Hood's studies were confined to 
the English language, and that they had not pro- 
ceeded very far even within that limit. His ac- 
count of our old friends Camillus and the school- 
master is certainly not at first-hand from Livy, 
and though he deals occasionally with subjects 
from French history, it is noticeable that they 
have usually been dealt with in some very ac- 
cessible modern English book. As for English 
itself, the statement that Charles Knight was 
“ the first to introduce the Paston letters to the 
public ” would seem to show that Mr. Hood had 
never heard of Sir John Fenn. Inaccuracies of 
the same kind abound, aad we, therefore, cannot 
consider the book altogether suitable even for 
those who might derive intellectual nourishment 
from the author’s statements that “ Man is not all 
of earth, nor is he all of spirit,” that “ we are all 
ideal when we are in love,” and that “men often 
seem to combine in themselves two characters.” 

Mr. Hertstetr, the Librarian of the Foreign 
Office, has published Part III. of Treaties and 
Tariffs Regulating the Trade between Great Britain 
and Foreign Nations (Butterworths, Harrison and 
Sons.) The Part contains an analysis of treaties 
with Italy of this nature. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Ir is not generally known that an interesting 
collection of letters of John Locke, nearly 100 in 
number, is preserved at Nynehead Court, in 
Somersetshire, which seem never to have been 
used as biographical material. They are in the 
possession of Mr. Ayshford Sanford, into whose 
family they came from the representatives of 
Locke's friend, Clark of Chipley, to whom many 
of them are addressed. It were much to be 
wished that the accomplished possessor of these 
relics would take some means of making them 
known to the world. 

Messrs. TRUBNER AND Co. are about to publish 
Original Letters and Papers by the late Viscount 
Strangford on Philological and Kindred Subjects, 
edited by Viscountess Strangford. The volume 





will contain contributions by M. Vambéry, the 
Oriental traveller, and by Prince Louis-Lucien 
Bonaparte. Lord Strangford was probably one of 
the greatest linguists of any time: he not only 
spoke Arabic, Persian, and Turkish, « i Afghan 
and Hindustani, but also knew thoroughly all the 
living languages of Europe. Modern Greek he knew 
so perfectly in all its forms and local varieties that 
he could at once discover in conversing with a 
Greek stranger the place of his birth. He mastered 
the whole r seihenr family, nor was he less at home 
in every branch of Keltic. Lithuanian, for 
obvious reasons, was peculiarly a favourite, and 
even the Gipsy dialects possessed considerable 
attractions for him. Among the papers are some 
of the greatest interest on the Turkish, Cretan, 
Afghan, and other languages just mentioned. 
Among the letters are ten, hitherto unpublished, 
addressed to Mr. E. A. Freeman, full of pleasant 
philological, geographical, and political chat. 
They show Lord Strangford’s remarkable political 

rescience. Take the following from a letter to 

r. Freeman, dated November 7, 1863:—“ I 
want to go to war together with France, in order 
that France may get the Rhine! It would only 
be held for a time, and I see nothing but a surgical 
operation like that which would unite Germany 
and sweep away all the little kings and frontiers.” 
The Lives of the Strangfords—father, son, and 
grandson—will appear almost simultaneously with 
the above volume of Lord Strangford’s “ Letters 
and Papers.” 


Pror. Srerzy has, we hear, revised the finished 
portion of his Life and Times of Stein, and in- 
corporated into it all the important material that 
the lately published Memoirs of Hardenberg first 
brought to light. He is proceeding rapidly with 
the second volume of his work, The two volumes 
will contain the history of the regeneration of 
Germany after its breaking up by Napoleon, and 
will trace briefly the working out of Stein’s great 
reforms to the present time. 


Tue Canadian authorities have made Dr. 
Richard Morris’s English Grammars the standard 
ones in their schools. Dr. Morris has prepared a 
special edition of his Primer for India, and ten 
thousand copies of it have been at once sold. 


Pror. Storm, of Christiania, is writing a book 
on the study of English Philology for the use of 
his students at the University there. He intends 
to dwell at some length on Chaucer, making re- 
marks and observations on the extracts from the 

oet published by the Clarendon Press, and edited 
v Dr. Morris and Mr, Skeat. 


Tue President of the Philological Society, Mr. 
Henry Sweet, intends to spend some months in 
Upsala this vacation, in order to study the Swedish 
dialects in conjunction with the Students’ Dialect 
Society belonging to the University. Thanks to 
the labours of Mr. Sweet, Mr. Ellis, and Dr. 
Murray, the pre-eminence of the English School 
of Phonologists has been lately acknowledged 
in graceful terms by Prof. Kerr, of Leyden. 


Wiiu11am Cottins, Sons anp Co. will imme- 
diately publish a History of Europe in the Middle 
Ages, written specially for schools by Sutherland 
Menzies, and also a History of Latin Literature 
from the year 3B.c. 753 to a.p. 640, by Leonhard 
Schmitz, LL.D. 


Tuer author of Bible English—the Rev. Mr. 
Davies, Vicar of St. Mary Extra, Southampton— 
is compiling a glossary of words occurring in our 
literature that are not recorded in the best-known 
existing dictionaries. 


Mr. W. M. Ecetzstone is preparing for publi- 
cation a volume entitled Stanhope Memorials of 
Bishop Butler. It will contain notices of Stan- 
hope Church; the early life of Joseph Butler; 
Butler at Stanhope; Butler's Church property ; 
Butler’s church; the substantial men who con- 
versed with Butler, his curates, clerk, and sexton ; 
Butler's Stanhope tradesmen; Bishop Butler; &c., 
&e. 
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Dr. Grorce Hartey has printed an essay on 
the simplification of English spelling, in which he 
enthusiastically advocates so much of change as 
would be involved in the rejection of all double 
consonants, as a preliminary to the casting-out of 
all mute letters, thus leading up gradually to pho- 
netic spelling. The Doctor has been entreated by 
a reverend canon to spare the double con- 
sonants :— 

“Lest, whilst you still retain our cares, 
You leave us no caress.” 
His rejoinder is 
“Ah! Canon, when we once begin, 
Your oceupation’s gone. 
There'd be no use to preach ’gainst sin 
When sinzers there be none.” 


Ir is announced that Sir Travers Twiss, Q.C., 
has undertaken to prepare a new edition of 
Bracton de Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angliae, at 
the request of the Master of the Rolls, to form 
part of the Rolls Series. Among the MSS. 
hitherto examined by him, two have been ascer- 
tained to contain texts of an earlier date than the 
text of the Editio Princeps, and one of them con- 
tains a fragment on the Law of Succession 
hitherto unpublished. There is also good reason 
to believe that a well-known MS., which has 
hitherto been regarded as a “ Bracton,” contains a 
complete text of the abridgment of Bracton which 
was made by Sir Gilbert de Thornton, Chief 
Justice of England, in succession to Ralph de 
Hengham in 1289 (18 Edward I.), and of which 
Selden had seen a mutilated copy among the Bur- 
leigh Papers. 


Tue Rey. C. H. Middleton is about to reprint 
the notes on the etched work of Rembrandt 
which have recently appeared in our columns, the 
later ones having special reference to the recent 
Exhibition at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. 


Tue French papers announce the death of M. 
Honoré Chayée, the founder of the Revue de 
Linguistique, at the age of sixty-two. He was a 
priest and a comparative philologist, and his work 
Essai d’Etymologie Philosophique had for its aim 
the conciliation of faith with science. He after- 
wards relinquished ministerial duties and became 
Professor at the Collége Stanislas and at the 
Athénée at Paris, and during this period of his 
life he brought out his Lezxicologie Indo-Euro- 
péenne, His other works are Moise, a demonstra- 
tion by the evidence of language of the original 
plurality of races; Frangais et Wallon, Paralléle 
Linguistique ; and Les Langues et les Races. 


Tue Deutsche Rundschau for July has a search- 
ing criticism by Karl Hillebrand of M. Taine’s 
Ancien Régime ;' also a highly appreciative notice 
of Prof. Max Miiller’s Essays, by Von Strauss und 
Torney, who expresses a hope that a German 
edition of the sacred books of the East may be 
brought out under Prof. Max Miiller’s superintend- 
ence, side by side with the English edition. Herr 
Strodtmann publishes some letters of Peira von 
Geldern, Heine’s mother, which were written in 
the years 1795-6, just before her marriage to 
Samson Heine, which took place in the end of 
1796; they give us a lively picture of the cha- 
racter of the mother to whom Heinrich Heine 
was devotedly attached. Prof. Friedliinder, in an 
article which was originally a “ Festrede” at the 
University of Konigsberg, reviews the ancient 
glories of Kénigsberg as the old capital of 
Prussia, and gives an account of its royal festivi- 
ties from 1663 to 1861. 


Tue subscription opened for the monument to 
Michelet has found a sympathetic reception in 
England among the most eminent members of the 
Liberal party and the literary world. The first 
list contains the names of the Honourable Lyulph 
Stanley, Sir C. Dilke, Dr. Bridges, and of Messrs. 
©, Darwin, T. Carlyle, Matthew Arnold, J. Mor- 
ley, J. C. Morrison, A. Dilke, A. J. Mundella, 
T. Chamberlain, and F. Harrison. Those who 
wish to add their names may address their sub- 





scriptions either to F. Harrison, Esq., Sutton 
Place, Guildford, or to M. le Secrétaire de la 
Revue Historique, 76 Rue d’Assas, Paris. 


Oxp Westminsters will be glad to hear that the 
subscription for the foundation of a scholarship 
in commemoration of the loyal services rendered 
to Westminster School by the late James Mure, 
Esq., has now reached an amount ensuring the 
annual payment of 40/. for this purpose. They 
will hail in this a fresh proof of the proverbial 
attachment of Westminsters to the place of their 
education. 

M. AtrHonsE DAvpDET, the author of Fromont 
jeune et Risler ainé and of Jack, is contributing a 
new study of Parisian manners to the feuilleton of 
Le Temps. It is called Le Nadab, and has already 
found a translator in America, where it will be 
published when complete by Messrs. Estes and 
Lauriat, of Boston. 

Tue death is announced of Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, formerly Professor of Law at Bonn, 
afterwards Prussian Minister of State. He was 
the author of Elements of Civil Procedwre and of 
the Judiciary Constitution and Procedure of the 
Roman Empire during the Period of the Decadence. 
The deceased was eighty-two years of age. 


Tar American Publishers’ Weekly states that Mr. 
W. D. Howells is preparing four autobiographies 
for the press, including one of Goldoni, and another 
of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 


THe name of the accomplished Colonel Higgin- 
son, of Newport, R.I., ought to be held in high 
estimation by the boys of the United States. 
Many of our readers will be acquainted with his 
excellent History of the United States for boys, 
which appeared two years ago. Colonel Higgin- 
son has now brought out a Book of American 
Explorers for the same class of readers, with Lee 
and Shepard, of Boston. 

Ir is proposed at Amsterdam to erect a monu- 
ment on the grave of the late Mr. Motley, as a 
tribute of gratitude from the Dutch nation to its 
distinguished historian. 

Tue New York Tribune states that Mr. Lowell, 
who has accepted the American Embassy to Spain, 
intended to sail last Saturday, July 14, for 
Europe. 

Tue Italians. are showing a praiseworthy ac- 
tivity in the publication of the materials of their 
national history. The Historical Commission of 
Tuscany, Umbria, and the Marches, and the Lom- 
bard Historical Society, are already publishing 
documents, chronicles and histories of various 
kinds, in imitation of the great work of Pertz, the 
Monumenta Germaniae. The Romans have now 
followed the example of their Northern brethren, 
and have formed a “Societ&é Romana di Storia 
Patria,” for the publication of the mediaeval 
chronicles, biographies, Regesta, laws and statutes 
relating to the city of Rome. The society has 
already issued the first number of a quarterly 
Archivio, embracing the Reports of sittings, biblio- 
graphy, &c. It will also issue a Biblioteca, in two 
quarto volumes annually, containing the docu- 
ments, chronicles, &c., which have for the most 
part not yet been edited. 


Tue Toulouse papers announce the death of 
Lucien Mengaud, the jeweller-poet, as Jasmin 
was the barber-poet, of their town. His little 
poem, Za Crouts in the dialect of the Langue- 
doc, published in 1843, first brought him into notice. 
It was accompanied by a French prose translation 
in the way tkat Mistral and his followers have 
since adopted for the Provengal. Among many 
works by him in the patois we may cite La 
Toulousaine as being perhaps the most popular. 
Like Bigot, of Nimes, he has rather let his lan- 
guage lean towards its French side, and his Vau- 
devilles in the pure tongue show a certain light- 
ness of touch if they do not reach a very high 
order of merit. The most successful of these 
were Marie ow l'Epreuve, and A trompeur trom- 
peur et demt, 





Wir the last number the Osszehasonlité Iro- 
dalomtérténelmi Lapok closes its first series. A 
want of some vehicle for comparative literature 
has been long felt, and this enterprising periodical 
has now rallied a large force of contributors in 
most of the European languages, and their sub- 
dialects. The last numbers have greatly increased 
in bulk, and have contained many interesting com- 
parisons of folk-lore. Excerpts have been given 
from Signor Cannizzaro’s long-promised, but still 
unpublished, collection of popular songs of the 
Province of Messina. Don advo has contri- 
buted a Spanish rendering of a Sicilian 
ballad of evident Spanish origin, and Signor 
Giuseppe Cassone, known for the best Italian 
translation of Heine’s Nordsee, still continues his 
careful adaptation of Scheffel’s Trompeter von 
Sakkingen, the first undertaken in the Italian 
language. We have already drawn attention to 
Mr. Butler's studies from the Magyar as being of 
peculiar interest in the strange dearth of know- 
ledge on such a wide subject. His close poetical 
translation of Vdérdésmarty’s celebrated Szdézat 
(Appeal) has met with an enthusiastic reception 
in the Magyar press. Mr. Theo. Marzials is con- 
tributing English translations from the patois. 
The last of these Le Retour du Marin, from the 
dialect of Saintonge, is interesting as bearing a 
striking analogy with the story of Enoch Arden, 

THE new periodical for English language and 
literature in all its periods—the Angla—has 
made a very good beginning. The first number 
shows a very wide and liberal programme. J. 
Zupitza gives the full text of the interesting 
“Poema Morale” from the hitherto unprinted 
Digby MS., adding the readings of the five other 
MSS. He then determines the relations and 
genealogy of the MSS., and concludes with a 
complete refutation of Dr. Morris’s theory that 
the poem is based on an older tenth-century ver- 
sion, showing from an examination of the rhymes 
that the original text cannot be older than about 
1170. ©. Horstmann gives the legends of 
Celestin from the Laud, and of Susanna from 
the Vernon MS., to both of which he ascribes 
high literary value. The only contribution 
which deals with the oldest period of English 
is H. Sweet’s collation of Kemble’s text of the 
poem of Saturn with the MS., the results of which 
are to clear up several obscurities of the text, and 
to give a very unfavourable impression of Kemble’s 
editorial qualifications. The most important of the 
more literary articles is that of M. Trautmann on 
Huchown and his works, in which he proves that 
of the nine works ascribed to Huchown by dif- 
ferent English scholars only two, the ‘ Morte 
Arthure ” and the “ Susanna,” are really his, and 
that ‘““Gawayn ” and the “Green Knight,” together 
with the “ Pearl,” &c., belong to another poet, the 
“ Destruction of Troy” toa third, and the“ Anturs 
ofArthur” toa fourth. Trautmann finally comes to 
theconclusion—against Dr. Morris—that Huchown 
was certainly a Scotchman, and is strongly in- 
clined to accept Chalmers’s identification of him 
with Sir Hew of Eglintoun, mentioned by Dunbar 
in his “ Lament.” KR. Kohler quotes an interest- 
ing German parallel to Chaucer's “ Milleres Tale,” 
and H. Diintzer treats of the relation of Marlowe's 
Faust to the older German and English versions 
of the tradition. Finally Chr. Grein defends the 
name “Anglo-Saxon” against “Old English,” 
which has made so much progress of late 
years, and W. Sattler treats of some details 
in the modern English use of the prepositions. 
The rest of the number is taken up by reviews— 
very favourable ones of Elze’s Shakspere, by F. A. 
Leo, of Ward’s History of English Dramatic 
Literature, by W. Wagner, and a very unfavour- 
able one of Arnold’s Beowulf, by R. Wiilcker. 

Tue fourth number of the Sunday Review pub- 
lished by the Sunday Society for the Opening of 
Museums, Art Galleries, Libraries, and Gardens 
on Sunday, contains the address of the President 
(Dean Stanley), reports cf the speeches of Profs. 
Tyndall, Huxley, Henry Morley, Rev. John 
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Oakley, M.A., &c., the speech of Mr. Peter Taylor 
in the House of Commons, and a variety of other 
less interesting matter. 


Ovr attention has been drawn to an edition of 
the Holy Bible issued by the Oxford University 
Press Warehouse. It is one of the most useful 
and complete editions we have met with, contain- 
ing, besides the usual marginal references, Analy- 
tical, Chronological, Historical, and Geographical 
Notes, an Index, a Concordance, a Dictionary of 
Scriptural Names, and twelve Maps. 


Last week Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and 
Hodge disposed of the extensive library of Mr. 
John Kershaw, chiefly comprising the Poetry and 
Dramatic Literature of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Among the chief lots sold 
were :—A copy of the Second Folio of Shak- 
spere, 337. 10s.; A Yorkshire Tragedie, 1619, 
191. 5s.; Str John Oldcastle, 1600, 161. 10s.; The 
Tragedy of Othello, 1630, 141. 15s.; Sterline’s 
(Earl of) Monarchick Tragedies, 1604, 131. 5s. ; 
Tasso’s Godfrey of Bulloigne, translated by Carew, 
1594, 137, 10s.; Tourneur’s Atheist’s Tragedie, 
1611, 13/.; Urchard’s Epigrams, 1641, 171. 5s.; 
Wither’s Emblems, 1634, 101. 10s.; The Tragedie 
of Antonie, Doone into English by the Countesse of 
Pembroke, 1595, 251. 10s.; Jonson’s Every Man 
in his Humor, 1st edition, Dr. Farmer's copy, 
151. 15s.; Jonson’s Poetaster, 7]. 10s.; Marlowe's 
Tamburlaine the Greate, 1605, 181. 15s.; Mar- 
lowe’s Massacre at Paris, 12l. 5s.; Browne's 
Britannia’s Pastorals, 1613-6, 131.; Sir Aston 
Cokain’s Poems, 1658-1662, 19]. 15s.; The Wis- 
dome of Doctor Dodypoll, 1600, 61. ; Jacke Drums 
Entertainment, or, the Comedie of Pasquill and 
Katherine, 1601, 111. 5s,; Gascoigne’s Glasse of 
Government, 1575, 91.; Heywood’s Troia Brit- 
ana, 1609, 91.; Lilly's Mother Bombie, 1598, 
81. 178. 6d.; A Mirrour for Magistrates, 1610, 
12/.; Nash’s Pleasant Comedie, called Summers 
last Will and Testament, 1600, 91. 10s.; Norton 
and Sackuyle’s (Lord Buckhurst’s) Tragedie of 
Gorboduc, 1590, 8/. 10s.; Peele’s Edward the 
First, 1593, 71.; Peele’s Battell of Alcazar, 
7/1. 15s. The six days’ sale realised 2,099/. 15s. 6d. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


In reference to our note on the African Explora- 
tion Fund in last number, a correspondent 
writes :— 

“What the Committee caused to be communicated 
to the candidates for employment was that they are not 
at present prepared to send out expeditions entirely 
at the expense of the Fund, but an intimation was 
given that they might be disposed to make a ‘grant 
in aid’ toan independent expedition. The Fund is 
not in such a bad position after all, considering the 
very short time it has been made public. The 
Glasgow people have come to the conclusion to hand 
over their receipts to it, and money is being raised in 
Edinburgh. The receipts amount to 1,800/., of 
which 650/. is practically annual, and it may fairly 
be hoped that something will come of the Mansion 
House meeting on the 19th.” 


WE have received information of the return of 
Mr. E. Floyer, F.R.G.S., from a very carefully- 
conducted expedition through Mekran, Bashakard, 
Persia, Kurdistan, and part of Asiatic Turkey. 
Mr. Floyer penetrated with difficulty to Anguhran, 
the capital of Bashakard, a most mountainous 
country previously totally unexplored. Anguhran 
has just been rased to the ground, and its ruler 
sent into hiding, owing to his having treacherously 
shot four of the leading members of a family suffi- 
ciently powerful to resent it. Besides the con- 
ditions of slavery here, and its social aspect gene- 
rally, Mr. Floyer found much of interest in the 
dialect, which contains many words which can- 
not be traced to either Persian, Arabic, Afghani, 
or Sindi. Passing north through this country, 
and losing some of his camels by poison, Mr. 
Floyer enjoyed for some time the hospitality of 
the Governor of Kirman, where the commander 
of the troops took daily lessons in the box-sextant. 





Halting at Yezd to examine the silk manufacture, 
Mr. Floyer travelled on to Isfahan, and thence by 
& previously unsurveyed route to Kirmanshahan. 
The cold of this route was intense, and astro- 
nomical observations with the mercury below 
zero are not luxurious operations. By the way 
interesting information was obtained about the 
new trade-route up the Euphrates and Karoon 
rivers direct into the heart of Persia. At 
Kirmanshahan Mr. Floyer inspected the Per- 
sian military camp, and compiled vocabularies of 
the Kurdi dialect and of that spoken by the 
dwellers in black tents. Coming off the snow- 
covered plateau into the hot alluvial plains he 
received a severe sunstroke, and with difficulty 
reached Baghdad, seven months after starting 
from Jask on the Mekran coast. Mr. Floyer’s 
paper on Bashakard at the forthcoming meeting 
of the British Association should be very inter- 
esting. 


In the New York Herald of the 4th inst. 
General Brisbin gives an interesting account of 
the Powder River country, a large area of the 
western United States extending from the sources 
of the Big Horn and Powder rivers over the Big 
Horn Mountains and the plains as far as the 
Missouri river, which till very recently has been 
held independently by bands of hostile Sioux 
Indians, but has now been finally subjected to the 
United States Government. The country was 
unknown, except as an Indian hunting-ground, 
till 1866, when an emigrant road was opened 
through it to reach the Montana mines, though 
trappers and hunters had found it one of the best 
fur-producing regions of the West, and collected 
in it the greater part of skins which were floated 
down the rivers to the great fur-mart of 
St. Louis. During the Civil War the Indians 
took advantage of the absence of troops to 
make raids from it on the unprotected settle- 
ments of Montana and Dacota. Ito chastise them 
for this several military expeditions were sub- 
sequently sent out, and three forts were erected 
within the territory, but after two years of active 
hostilities the Government decided to surrender 
the country to the Indians as a hunting-ground, 
and withdrew the troops. The Powder River 
country is described as possessing all the elements 
of wealth—a fine soil and good climate, coal, and 
iron in abundance—and as being destined to be 
the home of a large population at no very distant 
day. For stock raising no country could be finer. 
At present game is more abundant here than in 
any part of the United States possessions. The 
buffalo ranges in herds of thousands, sometimes 
blackening the country for miles, and the elk is 
often seen in herds of 500 ata time. It also con- 
tains one of the greatest natural curiosities of the 
continent, the Big Horn Caiion, which rivals the 
famous gorge of the Colorado. 


Tne following is the text of the scheme for the 
establishment of “ stations scientifiques et hospi- 
taliéres” in the interior of Africa, which was 
adopted at the last meeting of the Interna- 
tional Commission of the African Association at 
Brussels :— 


‘* Le personnel d’une station se cumpose d'un chef 
et d’un certain nombre d’employés choisis ou agréés 
par le comité exécutif. 

“Le premier soin du chef de station sera de se 
procurer une maison d’habitation et de tirer parti des 
ressources du pays afin que la station se suffise 4 elle- 
méme, 

“La mission scientifique de la station consiste 
autant que possible: Dans les observatiors astrono- 
miques; dans les observations métévrologiques; dans 
la formation de collections de géologie, de botanique 
et de zcologie; dans la confection de la carte des 
environs de la station ; dans la rédaction du vocabu- 
laire et de la grammaire du pays; dans les observa- 
tions ethnologiques; dans Ja rédaction des récits des 
voyageurs indigénes qu’on interrogera sur les pays 
quils ont parcourus ; dans la rédaction d’un journal 
relatant tous les événements et toutes les observations 
dignes d’étre rapportés. 





“La mission hospitali¢re des stations est, autant 
que possible, de recevoir tous les voyageurs que le 
chef en jugera dignes; de les pourvoir, au prix de 
revient sur place, d’instruments, de marchandises, et 
de provisions, ainsi que de guides et d’interprétes, de 
les renseigner sur les meilleures routes 4 suivre, et de 
transmettre leur correspondance. 

“Tl sera dans l’intérét de la station d’assurer, de 
dépét en dépét, des communications aussi réguliéres 
que possible entre la céte et l'intérieur. 

“Un des buts ultérieurs que se proposera la sta- 

tion, sera de supprimer la traite des esclaves par son 
influence civilisatrice.” 
The executive committee have been entrusted 
with full powers to carry out the foregoing ar- 
rangements in the manner which they may deem 
best for the interests of the Association. 


By the last mail from Australia we learn that 
the Rev. G. Brown, of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, whose explorations in New Britain, New 
Ireland, and Duke of York Island, recently made 
some stir, was on the point of leaving Sydney 
with the intention of making a prolonged tour in 
the Pacific. In the first instance he will visit the 
Fiji, Samoa, and Rotuma Islands, whence he will 
proceed again to New Britain, hoping to make 
the coast at ‘Cape Montague. Mr. Brown pro- 
poses to examine the country between that point 
and Blanche Bay, and he expects to be absent 
from Sydney for some two or three years. 


Tuer Admiralty have just issued (J. P. Potter), 
under the editorship of Capt. F. J. Evans, R.N., 
C.B., the Hydrographez of the Navy, General In- 
structions for the Hydrographic Surveyors of the 
Admiralty. This little work was originally drawn 
up by Sir F. Beaufort, K.C.B., who was Hydro- 
grapher from 1828 to 1854, and first appeared in 
print in this general form in 1350. Revised 
editions were issued in 1858 and 1862, and the 
progress of Hydrography has rendered revision 
again necessary. 


We are informed that Mr. E. Colborne Baber, 
of the China Consular Service, who was attached 
as junior interpreter to the Hon. T. G. Grosvenor's 
mission to Yiinnan, has recently forwarded to the 
Foreign Office some elaborate notes on the road 
through Western Yiinnan from Ta-li to Téng- 
yiieh, together with a map of that region. 


A very exhaustive Report on Surveys and Pre- 
liminary Operations on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way up to January, 1877, by Mr. Sanford Fleming, 
Engineer-in-Chief, has just been published by 
Messrs. MacLean, Roger and Co., of Ottawa. The 
volume contains accounts of explorations and 
surveys since 1871, classified under the heads of 
Mountain, Prairie, and Woodland Regions, to- 
gether with separate Reports of the operations in 
each. Much information is supplied in numerous 
appendices, and the whole is supplemented by 
seven maps. 


A PRIVATE letter has been received from a 
member of the Livingstonia party, in which the 
writer speaks enthusiastically of the country and 
scenery about Lake Nyassa, but expresses himself 
as much disheartened at the degraded character 
of the natives. They appear to be so incorrigibly 
lazy that they will hardly be at the trouble of 
growing food for their own support. 


Iv a paper contributed to the Church Missionary 
Intelligencer for July, the Rev. C. F. Warren 
gives an account of a visit to the temple of 
Chion-in, which is one of the finest in Kidté, 
the former capital of Japan, and one of the 
most interesting cities in the Empire. There is 
a very fine yashiki, formerly occupied by the 
chief priest, and connected with the temple by a 
covered way; the floor of this is so constructed 
as to make a creaking noise like the chirping of 
birds, by which warning is given of the approach 
of any person. In one part of the temple, on a 
pedestal about three feet high, placed under a 
canopy, stands a small figure, some eighteen 
inches in height, and gaily decorated with flowers. 
This figure has one arm pointing towards heaven, 
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and the other hanging down, and is said to repre- 
sent Shaka—as the Japanese call the supposed 
historical founder of Buddhism—as he appeared 
at his birth, when he said :—“ Above heaven and 
under heaven, I alone am exalted.” Mr. Warren 
adds that the figure was standing in the centre of 
a shallow basin, in which there was a liquid called 
ama cha (sweet tea), which is poured over the 
image by means of a small ladle, by all who come 
to do honour to it. Some then drink a little, 
some moisten their fingers with it, rub their eyes, 
&e., while others take a small quantity away with 
them, all being done in the hope that some benefit 
will be derived thereby. 


Tue Council of the Royal Geographical Society 
have elected as honorary corresponding members 
Dr. F. V. Hayden, Geologist-in-Charge of the 
United States’ Geological and Geographical Sur- 
vey of Territories, and Lieut. Geo, M. Wheeler, 
U.S. Engineers, in charge of Geographical Ex- 

lorations and Surveys west of the 100th meridian. 
his is a well-deserved recognition of two inde- 
fatigable explorers. 


A PRIVATE letter just received from Pakhoi, 
the newly-opened port in Southern China, 
states that the place is pleasantly situated on a 
well-sheltered bay, with good anchorage and 
charming sandy beach. The country round is 
described as rather pretty. Lien-Chow, the pre- 
fectural city where the officials live, is twenty 
miles distant. The writer thinks there ought to 
be a fair trade in time, as the junk traffic is large. 
Large quantities of imports, chiefly cottons, pass 
through Pakhoi for the supply of the province of 
Kwang-si. 

Messrs, W. Anp A, K, Jonnston have sent us 
a map of the Mediterranean Sea, showing all 
oo of importance to British interests in the 
“ast in connexion with the present war. The last 
of the series, as might, perhaps, be expected, is a 
chart of the world; but this valuable little com- 
— of the geographical aspects of the 

astern Question contains, also, ingeniously- 
arranged maps of Egypt, Crete, and the Suez 
Canal. It is clear and distinct throughout. 


Mr. SranrorD, whose first sheet of the Large 
Scale Map of the Seat of War has proved so useful 
a companion to the newspapers during the last few 
weeks, has just issued Sheet 3, comprising the 
European and Asiatic surroundings of the Sea of 
Marmora, from Adrianople on the north to Besika 
Bay on the south. 








THE CONFERENCE OF LIBRARIANS. 


THE arrangements for this important gathering 
may now be considered complete. It will be held 
on October 2, 3, 4, and 5, in the lecture theatre of 
the London Institution, and on each day there 
will be two sittings, commencing at 10 A.M. and 
7 P.M. The proceedings of the first day will 
begin with the election of a president, vice- 
presidents, council, and secretaries; of these the 
Organising Committee will submit their own 
house-list, but as yet have only decided on 
nominating Mr. J. Winter Jones, principal 
librarian of the British Museum, for the presi- 
dency—a nomination which is regarded as certain 
of general acceptance. The election of officers 
will in any case be followed by an inaugural ad- 
dress from Mr. Winter Jones, in which he will 
touch upon the chief subjects likely to engage the 
attention of the Conference. The rest of the 
morning and the whole of the evening sitting will 
be occupied by papers and discussion on library 
extension and formation, library buildings, and 
the selection and acquisition of their contents. 
The sittings of the second day will be entirely de- 
voted to cataloguing; among the questions to be 
considered will be the best material and size for 
catalogues, whether they should be printed or 
written, modes of cataloguing, rules, and co- 
operative cataloguing, together with the feasi- 
bility of a subject-index to the whole body of 





printed literature. On the morning of the 
third day shelf-arrangement will be discussed, 
and the arrangement and preservation of pamph- 
lets, public documents, newspapers, broadsides, 
manuscripts, maps, drawings and prints, and 
music; the evening will be given to binding and 
library appliances. On the morning of the last 
day will be considered the facilities to be given 
to the public, including the questions of prelimi- 
nary forms and guarantees, age restrictions, hours 
of admission, Sunday opening, shelf access, and 
regulations for the loan of books; whatever time 
remains will be spent in discussing the qualifica- 
tions and functions of the executive of a library. 
At the final sitting will be considered the possi- 
bilities of closer communication and co-operation 
among librarians, and the Organising Committee 
will move the Conference to institute a “ Library 
Association of the United Kingdom.” 

In the large library of the London Institution 
there will be held during the Conference an exhi- 
bition of designs for library buildings, of different 
forms and modes of catalogue, of binding mate- 
rials, and of every kind of library appliance—an 
exhibition which can hardly fail to be of practical 
benefit to every librarian attending the Confer- 
ence. Advantage will also be taken of the vacant 
afternoons to organise visits to the principal 
libraries in London. 

Among those who have already joined the 
movement are the chief officers of upwards of 
eighty libraries, including the five largest in the 
kingdom (British Museum, Bodleian, Cambridge 
University, Advocates’, and Trinity College, 
Dublin) : among the remainder are representatives 
of almost every kind of library for almost every 
class of readers. The Organising Committee are 
issuing fresh circulars to all considerable libraries 
in this country and the chief libraries in the 
United States and Canada and on the Continent 
of Europe. A very large attendance may there- 
fore be anticipated, more particularly as the trans- 
ferable admissions are issued at the lowest sum 
(half a guinea) which will suffice to cover the 
expenses of organisation and of printing, if pos- 
sible, the transactions of the Conference. For the 
benefit of those whom, not being librarians, the 
comunittee’s circulars will not reach, it may be 
stated that the Conference is open to all persons 
interested in its aims, and that tickets may be ob- 
tained by addressing ‘the Secretary of the 
Organising Committee at the London Institu- 
tion. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Quarterly Review for July contains several 
very readable articles, An old and well-known 
hand leads off with an anecdotical survey of “ The 
Autobiography of the First Lord Abinger,” which 
teems with good things anent most of Scarlett’s con- 
temporaries, and makes a point of his own “ ele- 
vating example.” From his practice of chariness 
in cross-examination in general, holding it for the 
most part a vain attempt, the writer takes occasion 
to point out the undue importance, the mock and 
mischievous air of dignity, lent to the Bravo and 
Tichborne cases by the excessive licence in this 
particular, which has become a crying abuse. He 
also discusses Scarlett’s autobiographical preference 
of forensic to Parliamentary eloquence, with oppo- 
site conclusions to those of the sometime Chief 
Baron. A propos of his proposal, as a bencher, of 
a money qualification for admission to the bar, a 
good story is told of Curran’s retort on a rich dul- 
lard who thought there should be a landed-pro- 
perty qualification : “May I ask, sir,” said he, 
“how many acres make a wiseacre.” The second 
article, “On Recent Discoveries in Art and Ar- 
chaeology in Rome,” dwells on the progress made 
in these by our countrymen and others during 
the ten or twelve years last past, and, while esti- 
mating highly the discoveries upon the Palatine 
Hill, in general considers chief among these 
Signor Rosa's excavations of a crypto-porticus, or 











covered gallery, leading to the Palace of Tiberius, 
Although in several points it dissents from the 
views and inferences of that indefatigable explorer, 
Mr. J.H. Parker, and notes especially as confused his 
account of the origin of the Coliseum, it does full 
justice to his discovery of the Porta Capena and 
the Mamertine Prison, and acknowledges the obliga- 
tion conferred on topographers and archaeologists 
by his vast series of photographs. “Oxford 
Gossip in the Seventeenth Century” affords a 
curious insight into the pettiness and meanness 
of the sometime Dean of Norwich, Humphrey 
Prideaux, better known as the author of The 
Connection of the Old and New Testaments, dur- 
ing his life in the University of Oxford. His 
letters to his friend Ellis and to his sister, Mrs, 
Coffin, teem with scandals and scurrilities, which 
spare neither the authorities of his own eollege, 
Christ Church, nor those of Pembroke over the 
way, which he accounts “only fit for brutes,” the 
Balliol of the day being, it seems, little better. 
When we find Prideaux, by his own admissions, 
as time-serving as the Vicar of Bray, and not 
ashamed to write of acting “spy and eaves- 
dropper ” on the illustrious John Locke, it is im- 
possible not to account this revelation a curiosity 
of literature. Among other papers of mark in 
this number we can barely name an excellent 
geographical article on “ New Guinea and Poly- 
nesia,” giving full details as to its fauna, flora, and 
climate, and discussing the duty of England to- 
wards these races, and a sound, wholesome article 
on the “Ridsdale Judgment and The Priest in 
Absolution.” 

Toss who take an interest in the fortunes of 
“Young Musgrave” will find in the July Mac- 
millan grounds for believing that the heir of the 
house will be cleared of the stain which had so 
long hung upon his character, and in due course 
enjoy his own. The adventure in which this is 
made clear to the young Lord Stanton, and that 
in which he communicates his discovery to John 
Musgrave’s brave little daughter Lilias, are highly 
dramatic. The only other approach to fiction is 
the “Story of Flamenca,” a narrative poem in 
octo-syllable couplets, of probably Provengal 
origin, and of thirteenth-century date. Miss 
Phillimore continues her interesting survey of the 
Italian drama, interspersing her sketches of Maffei 
and Alfieri with specimens of translation, of 
which she is too chary. Perhaps the article in 
which Dr. T. E. Holland explains the ‘ Ancient 
Organisation of the University of Oxford” (1) from 
the picture of its constitution presented by the 
School’s Quadrangle, and the inscriptions over the 
doors, and (2) from the Corpus Statutorum, of 
which the information, thoughrude of style, is more 
articulate, will at the present time command the 
greatest number of curious readers ; but those who 
like a direct and telling answer to an explicit 
charge will do well to read in “ Thorough Anti- 
Restoration” Sir Gilbert Scott's reply to Mr. 
Loftie’s “ Thorough Restoration” of last month. 
Sir Gilbert limits his criticisms to the remarks on 
St, Michael’s, near St. Albans, and the so-called 
Bacon Chapel; the Abbey or Cathedral of St. 
Albans itself; and the much-discussed question of 
the refitting of Canterbury Choir. Mr. Hamilton 
Fyfe concludes a lively article on Modern Diplo- 
macy by defining the only sound basis of it as 4 
moral rather than material balance of force be- 
tween nations, and while he considers a decent 
command of temper essential to the successful 
diplomat evidently reverences the plainness of 
speech of Lord Palmerston and Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, in their international communications. 

Ir would be a cross-grained magazine-reader 
who would find fault with the variety of the 
Gentleman's Magazine. Telegraphy and asparagus, 
earth and air, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and 
Lesbian Sappho, the Story of Sigurd and the dis- 
covery by a South Australian of Charles and Mary 
Lamb’s long-lost Poetry for Children, are among 
the papers contributed this month; and each and 
all are not only readable, but, what is more, eX- 
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hibit care, appropriate study and research. The 
Dream of Sappho is in verse, and by a lady, who 
has got up her story. not at second hand. Mr. 
Collett-Sandars discourses on Asparagus, or “ spe- 
rages” (a synonym in Philemon Holland’s Pliny, 
which we should like to see revived), with a 
command of philological, botanical, and classical 
lore which will charra several distinct classes of 
readers. Theauthor of ‘ A Representative Lady of 
Last Century” presents two careful pictures, one 
of the country maiden Lord Dorchester intro- 
duced at eight years old to his aristocratic con- 


freres at the Kitcat Club; the other of the in- 


scrutable problem in petticoats who was the 
neglected wife of the sometime ambassador to 
Constantinople, and, as scandal has it, one of the 
loves of Lord Hervey, alias “ Lord Fanny” or 
“Sporus,” a victim with herself of the hate and 
virulence of Pope. We quite agree with the 
writer that her best letters are nowise equal to 
Madame de Sévigné’s. 








LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS,.—II. 


WE give some further extracts from the “ Trea- 
sure-Trove” for which we are indebted to the 
New York World. 

[September, 1819.] 

“You speak of Lord Byron and me. There is this 
great difference between us. He describes what he 
sees, I describe what I imagine. Mine is the hardest 
task. Yousee the immense difference. The Edinburgh 
Review are afraid to touch upon my poem [ Endymion]. 
They do not know what to make of it. They do not 
like to condemn it, and they will not praise it for 
fear. They areas shy of it as I should be of wearing 
a Quaker’s hat. The fact is they have no real taste. 
They dare not compromise their judgments on so 
puzzling a question. If on my next publication they 
should praise me, and so tug [? lug] in Endymion, I 
will address [them] in a manner they wiil not at all 
relish. The cowardliness of the Edinburgh is more 
than the abuse of the Quarterly. 

“ Monpay.—This day is a grand day for Winches- 
ter; they elect the mayor. It was, indeed, high time 
the place had some sort of excitement. There was 
nothing going on—all asleep. Not an old maid’s 
sedan returning from a card party, and if any old 
women have got tipsy they have nut exposed them- 
selves in the street. The side streets here are exces- 
sively maiden-lady-like—the door-steps always fresh 
from the flannel; the knockers have a very staid, 
serious, nay, almost awful, quietness about them. I 
never saw so quiet a collection of lions’ and rams’ 
heads. The doors most part black, with a little 
brass handle just above the keyhole, so that you may 
easily shut yourself out of your own house—he! he! 
There is none of your lady Belleston rapping and 
ringing here; no thundering-Jupiter footmen; no 
opera-treble tattoes ; but a modest lifting up of the 
knocker by a set of little wee old fingers that peep 
through the gray mittens, and a dying fall thereof. 

“The great beauty of poetry is that it makes 
everything, every place, interesting. The palatine 
Venice and the abbotine Winchester are equally in- 
teresting. Some time since I began a poem called 
The Eve of St. Mark, quite in the spirit of town 
quietude. I think it will give you the sensation of 
walking about an old country town in a coolish 
evening. I know not yet whether I shall ever finish 
it. I will give it as far as I have gone—uw¢ tibi 
placeret ! eo 

“T hope you will like this for all its carelessness. 
I must take an opportunity here to observe that 
though I am writing ¢o you, I am all the while writ- 
ing at your wife. This explanation will account for 
my speaking sometimes hoity-toity-ishly. Whereas, 
if you were alone, I should sport a little more sober 
sadness. I am like a squinting gentleman who, say- 
ing soft things to one lady, ogles another; or what is 
as bad, in arguing with a person on his left hand, 
appeals with his eye to one on the right. His vision 
is elastic ; he bends it to a certain object, but having 
a patent spring, it flies off. Writing has this dis- 
advantage of speaking; one cannot write a wink, or 
a nod, or a grin, or a purse of the lips, or a smile. 
O law! one cannot put one’s finger to one’s nose, or 
yerk ye in the ribs, or lay hold of your button in 
writing. But in all the most lively and titterly parts 





of my letter you must imagine me, as the epic poets 
say, now here, now there, now with one foot pointed 
at the ceiling, now with another; now with my pen 
on my ear; now with my elbow in my mouth. O my 
friends, you lose the action, and attitude is every- 
thing, as Fuseli said when he took up his leg like a 
musket to shoot a sparrow just darting behind his 
shoulder. And yet, does not the word mum go for 
one’s finger beside the nose? I hope it does. I have 
to make use of the word mum before I tell you that 
Severn hus got a little baby—all his own, let us hope. 
He told Brown he had given up painting and had 
turned modeller. I hope sincerely ’tis not a party 
concern ; that Mr. or * * * is [not] the real 
Pinxit and Severn the poor Sculpsit to this work 
of art. You know he has long studied in the Life 
Academy. 

“ Haydon—- Yes, your wife will say, ‘here is a 
sum total account of Haydon again. I wonder your 
brother don’t put a monthly bulletin in the Phila- 
delphia papers about him. I won’t hear—no—skip 
down to the bottom—aye, and there are some more 
of his verses ; skip (lullaby-by) them too—’ 

“No, let’s go regularly through.’ 

“¢T won’t hear a word about Haydon—Bless the 
child! how rioty she is!—there, go on, there!’ 

“‘ Now pray go on here, for I have a few words to 
say about Haydon. Before this Chancery threat had 
cut off every legitimate supply of cash from me, I 
had a little at my disposal. Haydon being very much 
in want, I lent him £30 of it. Now in this see-saw 
game of Jife I got nearest to the ground, and this 
Chancery business riveted me there sc that I was 
sitting in that uneasy position where the seat slants 
so abominably. I applied to him for payment. He 
could not—that was no wonder. But, goodman delver, 
where was the wonder then? Why marry, in this—he 
did not seem to care much about it, and let me go 
without my money with almost nonchalance, when 
he ought to have sold his drawings to supply me. I 
shall perhaps still be acquainted with him; but for 
friendship, that is at an end. Brown has been my 
friend in this; he got him to sign a bond payable at 
three months. Haslam has assisted me with the 
return of part of the money you lent him. 

“Leigh Hunt—‘There, says your wife, ‘there's 
another of those dull folks; not a syllable about my 
friends ; well, Hunt, what about Hunt, pray? You 
little thing! See how she bites my finger—my! is 
not this a tooth?’ Well, when you have done with 
the tooth, read on. Nota syllable about your friends ? 
Well, here are some syllables. As far as I could 
smoke things on the Sunday before last, thus matters 
stood in Henrietta Street. Henry [Wylie, Mrs. 
George Keats’s brother] was a greater blade than 
ever I remember to have seen him; he had on 
a very nice coat, a becoming waistcoat. and buff 
trousers. I think his face has lost a little of the 
Spanish-brown, but no flesh. He carved some beef 
exactly to suit my appetite, as if I had been measured 
for it. AsI stood looking out of the window with 
Charles [Wylie] after dinner,-quizzing the passengers, 
at which, I am sorry to say, he is too apt, I observed 
that his young son-of-a-gun’s whiskers had begun to 
curl and curl—little twists and twists all down the 
sides of the face, getting properly thickish on the angles 
of the visage. He certainly will have a notable pair 
of whiskers. ‘How shiny your gownis in front,’ says 
Charles, ‘Why, don’t you see ’tis an apron?’ says 
Henry: whereupon I scrutinized, and behold your 
mother had a purple stuff gown on, and over it an 
apron of same colour, being the same cloth that was 
used for the lining; and furthermore, to account for 
the shining, it was the first day of wearing. I 
guessed as much of the gown ; but that is entre-nous. 
Charles likes England better than France. 

“They have got as fat, smiling, fair a cook as ever 
you saw. She isa little lame, but that improves her; 
it makes her go moreswimmingly. When I asked, ‘Is 
Mrs. Wylie within?’ she gave such a large five-and- 
thirty-year-old smile it made me look round on the 
fourth stair—it might have been the fifth—but that’s 
a puzzle I shall never be able, if I were to set myself 
a-recollecting for a year, to recollect that. I think I 
remember two or three specks in her teeth, but I really 
can’t say exactly. 

“T must tell you a good thing Reynolds did: 
twas the best thing he ever said. You know at 
taking leave of a party at a doorway, sometimes 
a man dallies and foolishes and gets awkward, 
and does not know how to make off to advan- 








tage. Good-by; well, good-by, and yet he does 
not go; good-by, and so on; well, good bless you. 
You know what I mean. Now, Reynolds was in 
this predicament, and got out of it in a very witty 
way. He was leaving us at Hampstead. He de- 
Jayed and we were joking at him, and even said ‘ be 
off” at which he put the tails of his coat between his 
legs and sneaked off as nigh like a spaniel as could 
be. He went with flying colours: this is very clever. 
I must, being on the subject, tell you another good 
thing of him. He began, for the service it might be of 
[to] him in the law, to learn French. He had lessons at 
the cheap rate of 2 and 6 per fag, and observed to 
Brown, ‘Gad,’ says he, ‘the man sells his lessons 
so cheap he must have stolen ’em.’ 

You have heard of Hook, the farce writer. Horace 
Smith said to one who asked him if he knew Hook, 
*O, yes! Hook and J are very intimate.’ There's a 
page of wit for you, to put John Bunyan’s Emblems 
out of countenance, 


“Turspay.—You see I keep adding a sheet daily 
till I send the packet off, which I shall not do for a 
few days, as I am inclined to write a good deal, for 
there can be nothing so remembrancing and enchain- 
ing as a good long letter, be it composed of what it 
may. From the time you left me our friends say I 
have altered completely, am not the same person; 
perhaps in this letter I am, for in a letter one takes 
up one’s existence from the time we last met. I dare 
say you have altered also; every man does. Our 
bodies every seven years are completely fresh-ma- 
terialed ; seven years ago it was not this hand that 
clenched itself against Hammond. We are like the 
relic garments of a saint—the same, and not the same, 
for the careful monks patch it and patch it till there 
is not a thread of the original garment left, and 
still they show it for St. Anthony’s shirt. This 
is the reason why men who had been bosom friends, 
on being separated for any number of years, after- 
wards meet coldly, neither of them knowing why. 
The fact is, they are both altered. Men who live 
together have a silent moulding and influencing 
power over each other. They inter-assimilate. ‘Tis 
an uneasy thought that in seven years the same hands 
cannot greet each other again. All this may be ob- 
viated by a wilful and dramatic exercise of our minds 
towards each other. Some think I have lost that 
poetical ardour and fire ’tis said Ionce had. The faet 
is, perhaps I have; but instead of that I hope I shall 
substitute a more thoughtful and quiet power. Iam 
more frequently now contented to read and think, but 
now and then haunted with ambitious thoughts. 
Quieter in my pulse, improved in my digestion, 
exerting myself against vexing speculations, scarcely 
content to write the best verses for the fever they 
leave behind. I want to compose without this fever. 
I hope I one day shall. 

“You could scarcely imagine I could live alone 
so comfortably — Kepen in solitarinesse. I told 
Anne, the servant here, the other day, to say 
I was not at home if any one should call. I am 
not certain how I should endure loneliness and 
bad weather together. Now the time is beautiful. I 
take a walk every day an hour before dinner, and this 
is generally my walk. I go out at the back gate 
across one street into the Cathedral yard, which is 
always interesting. Then I pass under the trees 
along a paved path, pass the beautiful front of the 
Cathedral, turn to the left undera stone doorway ; then 
I am on the other side of the building, which leaving 
behind me, I pass on through two college-like squares, 
seemingly built for the dwelling-place of Deans and 
Prebendaries, garnished with grass and _ shaded 
with trees. Then I pass through one of the 
old city gates, and then you are in one Collego 
Street through which I pass, and at the end 
thereof crossing some meadows and at last a 
country alley of gardens, I arrive—that is, my 
worship arrives—at the foundation of Saint Cross, 
which is avery interesting old place, both for its 
Gothic tower and Alms square, and for the appro- 
priation of its rich rents to a relation of the Bishop 
of Winchester. Then I pass across St. Cross meadows 
till you come to the most beautifully clear river. Now 
this is only one mile of my walk; I will spare you the 
other two till after supper, when they would do you 
more good. You must avoid going the first mile just 
after dinner. 

“I could almost advise you to put by all this non- 
sense until you are lifted out of your difficul- 
ties; but when you come to this part, feel wah 
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confidence what I now feel, that though there can be 
no stop put to troubles we are inheritors of, there can 
be and must be an end to immediate difficulties. Rest 
in the confidence that I will not omit any exertion 
to benefit you by some means or other. If I can- 
not remit you hundreds I will tens, and if not 
that, ones. Let the next year be managed by 
you as well as possiblo—the next month, I mean, for 
I trust you will soon receive Abbey’s remittance. 
What he can send you will not be a sufficient capital 
to insure you any command in America. What he has 
of mine, I nearly have anticipated by debts; so I 
would advise you not to sink it, but to live upon it 
in hopes of my being able to increase it. To this end 
I will devote whatever I may gain for a few years to 
come, at which period I must begin to think of a 
a security for my own comfort, when quiet will become 
more pleasant to me than the world. Still I would 
have you doubt my success. "Tis the cast of a die 
with me. 


“You say ‘these things will be a great torment 
to me.’ I shall not suffer them to be so. I shall 
only exert myself the more, while the serious- 
ness of their nature will prevent me from nursing up 
imaginary griefs. I have not had the blue devils 
once since I received your last. J am advised not to 
publish until it is seen whether the tragedy will or 
not succeed. Should it, a few months may see me in 
the way of acquiring property ; should it not, it will 
be a drawback, and I shall have to perform a 
longer literary pilgrimage. You will perceive that 
it is quite out of my interest to come to 
America. What could I do there? How could I 
employ myself? Out of the reach of libraries. I 
will not trust myself with brooding over this. 

“‘ The following is an extract of a letter from Rey- 
nolds to me: ‘I am glad to hear you are getting on so 
well with your writings. I hope you are not neglecting 
the revision of your poems for the press, from which 
I expect more than you do.’ The first thought that 
struck me on reading your last was to mortgage a 
poem to Murray ; but on consideration I made up my 
mind not to do so. My reputation is very low; he 
would perhaps not have negotiated my bill of intel- 
lect, or given me a very small sum. I should have 
bound myself down for some time. ’Tis best to meet 
present misfortunes, not for a momentary good to 
sacrifice great benefits which one’s own untrammelled 
and free industry may bring in the end. In all this 
do not think of me as in any way unhappy; I shall 
not be so. I have a great pleasure in thinking of 
my responsibility to you, and shall do myself the 
greatest luxury if I can succeed in any way so as to 
be of assistance to you. We shall look back on 
these times, even before our eyes are at all dim; I 
am convinced of it. But be careful of those Ameri- 
cans. I cannot help thinking Mr. Audubon has de- 
ceived you. I shall not like the sight of him. I 
shall endeavour to avoid seeing him. You see how 
puzzled Iam. I have no meridian to fix you to, being 
the slave of what is to happen. 

“In the course of a few months I shall be as good 
an Italian scholar as I am a French one. I am read- 
ing Ariosto at present, not managing more than six 
or eight stanzas at atime. When I have done this 
language so as to be able to read it tolerably well, I 
shall set myself to get complete in Latin; and there 
my learning must stop. I do not think of venturing 
upon Greek. I would not go so far if I were not 
persuaded of the power the language gives me. The 
fact is, I like to be acquainted with foreign languages. 
It is, besides, a nice way of filling up intervals. Also 
the reading of Dante is well worth the while. And 
in Latin there is a fund of curious literature of the 
Middle Ages. The works of many great men—Are- 
tino and Sannazaro and Machiavelli. [This sentence 
about Aretino, §c., should apparently precede the other 
about Latin.] I shall never become attached to a 
foreign idiom so as to put it into my writings. 
The Paradise Lost, though so fine in itself, is a 
corruption of our language. It should be kept, 
as it 1s, unique, a curiosity—a beautiful and grand 
curiosity, the most remarkable production of the 
world; a Northern dialect accommodating itself to 
Greek and Latin inversions and intonations. The 
purest English, I think—or what ought to be the 
purest—is Chatterton’s. The language had existed 
long enough to be entirely incorrupted of Chaucer’s 
Gallicisms, and still the old words are used. Chat- 
terton’s language is entirely Northern. I prefer the 
native music of it to Milton’s, cut by feet. I have 





but lately stood on my guard against Milton. Life 
to him would be death to me. Miltonic verse cannot 
be written, but is the verse of art. I wish to devote 
myself to another verse alone. 

“‘T have been obliged to intermit your letter for 
two days (this being Friday now) from having had 
to attend to other correspondence. Brown, who was 
at Bedhampton, went thence to Chichester, and I 
still directing my letters to Bedhampton, there was 
a misunderstanding about them. I began to suspect 
my letters had been stopped from curiosity. How- 
ever, yesterday Brown had four letters from me all 
in a dump, and the matter is cleared up. Brown 
complained very much in his letter to me yesterday 
of the great alteration the dispcsition of Dilke has 
undergone. He thinks of nothing but ‘ Political 
Justice’ and his boy. Now, the first political duty a 
man ought to have a mind to is the happiness of his 
friends. I wrote Brown a comment on the subject, 
wherein I explained what I thought of Dilke’s cha- 
racter, which resolved itself into this conclusion : 
That Dilke is a man who cannot feel he has a per- 
sonal identity unless he has made up his mind about 
everything. The only means of strengthening one’s 
intellect is to make up one’s mind about nothing—to 
let the mind be a thoroughfare for all thoughts—not 
a select party. The genus is not scarce in popula- 
tion. All the stubborn arguers you meet with are of 
the same brood. They never begin on a subject they 
have not preresolved on. They want to hammer their 
nail into you, and if you turn the points still they 
think you wrong. Dilke will never come at a truth 
as long as he lives, because he is always trying it. 
He is a Godwin Methodist. 

“T must not forget to mention that your mother 
[mother of Mrs. George Keats, presumably] showed 
me the lock of hair. "Tis of a very dark ‘colour for 
so young acreature. When it is two feet in length, 
I shall not stand a barley-corn higher. That’s not 
fair; one ought to go on growing as well as others. 

“ At the end of this sheet I shall stop for the pre- 
sent and send it off. You may expect another letter 
immediately after it. As I never know the day of 
the month except by chance, I put here that this is 
the 24th September. 

“ T would wish you here to stop your ears, forI have 
a word or two to say to your wife.—My dear sister, 
in the first place I must quarrel with you for sending 
me such a shabby piece of paper, though that is in 
some degree made up for by the beautiful impression 
of the seal. You should like to know what I was 
doing the 1st of May. Let me see; I cannot re- 
collect. 

“T have all the Zraminers ready to send. They will 
be a great treat to you when they reach you. I shall 
pack them up when my business with Abbey has come 
to a good conclusion and the remittance is on the 
road to you. I have dealt round your best wishes 
to our friends like a pack of cards, but being always 
given to cheat myself, I have turned up an ace. Yeu 
see I am making game of you. 

“T see you are not at all happy in that America. 
England, however, would not be over happy for 
us if you were here. Perhaps ’twould be better to 
be teased here than there. I must preach patience 
to you both. No step hasty or injurious to you 
must be taken. If I were your son, I shouldn’t 
mind you though you rapped me with the scissors. 
But, law! I should be out of favor sin the little 
’un be commed. You have made an uncle of me, 
you have, and I don’t know what to make of my- 
self. I suppose next there'll bea nevey. You say, 
in May last, write directly. Ihave not received your 
letter above ten days. The thought of your little 
girl puts me in mind of a thing I heard Mr. Lamb 
say. Acchildin arms was passing by his chair to- 
ward the mother in the nurse’s arms. Lamb took 
hold of the long clothes, saying: ‘ Where, God bless 
me, where does it leave off ?’ 

“My dear George, this (Monday) morning, the 
27th, I have received your last, dated July 12. You 
say you have not heard from England for three 
months. Then my letter from Shanklin, written, I 
think, at the end of June, has not yet reached you. 
You shall not have cause to think I neglect you. Do 
not fret yourself about the delay of money on ac- 
count of my [any?] immediate opportunity being 
lost; for in a new country whoever has money must 
have opportunity of employing it in many ways. 

“ The report runs now more in favour of Kean stop- 
pingin England. If he should, I have confident hopes 
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of our tragedy. If he invokes the hot-blooded character 
of Ludolph—and he is the only actor that can do it~ 
he will add to his own fame and improve my fortune, 
I will give you a half-dozen lines of it before I part 
as a specimen :— 
*** Not as a swordsman would I pardon crave,* 

But as a son: the bronzed Centurion, 

Long toiled in foreign wars, and whose high deeds 

Are shaded in a forest of tall spears, 

Known only to his troop, hath greater plea 

Of favour with my sire than I can have,’ 

“Believe me, my dear brother and sister, your 
affectionate and anxious brother, Joun Kuats,” 


The following miscellaneous extracts from letters 
of John Keats are given in a subsequent letter 
from the same correspondent of the World :— 

“ The place I am speaking of puts me in mind of a 
circumstance which occurred lately at Dilke’s, [I 
think it very rich and dramatic, and quite illustra- 
tive of the little fun that he will enjoy sometimes, 
First I must tell you their house is at the 
corner of Great Smith Street, so that some of 
the windows look into one street, and the back 
windows into another round the corner. Dilke 
had some old people to dinner, I know not whom, 
but there were two old ladies among them. Brown 
was there. They had known him from a child. 
Brown is very pleasant with old women, and on that 
day, it seems, behaved himself so winningly that 
they became hand-and-glove together and a little 
complimentary. Brown was obliged to depart early. 
He bid them good-by and pass’d into the passage. 
No sooner was his back turn’d than the old women 
began lauding him. When Brown had reached the 
street door and was just going, Dilke threw up the 
window and call’d, ‘Brown! Brown! they say you 
look younger than ever you did.’ Brown went on 
and had just turned the corner into the other 
street when Dilke appeared at the back window cry- 
ing ‘Brown! Brown! By God, they say you're 
handsome!’ ‘You see what a many words it requires 
to give any identity to a thing I could have told you 
in half a minute.” .... 


“In every age there have been in England for two 
or three centuries subjects of great popular interest 
on the carpet, so that, however great the uproar, one 
can scarcely prophesy any material change in the 
Government, for as loud disturbances have agitated 
this country many times. All civilized countries 
become gradually more enlightened, and there should 
be a continual change for the better. Look at this 
country at present, and remember when it was even 
impious to doubt the justice of a trial by combat. 
From that time there has been a gradual change. 
Three great changes have been in progress, First 
for the better, next for the worst, and a third time 
for the better once more. The first was the gradual 
annihilation of the tyranny of the nobles, when 
kings found it to their interest to conciliate the com- 
mon people, elevate them and be just to them. Next, 
when baronial power ceased and before standing 
armies were so dangerous, taxes were few: kings 
were lifted by the people over the heads of their 
nobles, and those people held a rod over kings. The 
change for the worst in Europe was again this. 
The obligation of kings to the multitude began 
to be forgotten. Custom had made noblemen the 
humble servants of kings. Then kings turned 
to the nobles as the adorners of their power, the 
slaves of it, and from the people as creatures con- 
tinually endeavouring to check them. Then in every 
kingdom there was a long struggle of kings to 
destroy all popular privileges. The English were the 
only people in Europe who made a grand kick at this. 
They were slaves under Henry VIII., but were free- 
men under William III. at the time the French were 
abject slaves under Lewis XIV. The example of 
England and the liberal writers of France and Eng- 
land sowed the seed of opposition to this tyranny, 
and it was swelling in the ground till it burst out in 
the French Revolution. That has had an unlucky 
termination. It put a stop to the rapid progress of 
free sentiments in England, and gave our Court hopes 
of turning back to the despotism of the sixteenth 
century. They have made a handle of this event in 
every way to undermine our freedom. They spread 
a horrid superstition against all innovation and im- 
provement. The present struggle in England of the 





* “Claim” in the printed tragedy. 
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ple is to destroy this superstition. What has 
roused them to do it is their distress. Perhaps on 
this account the present distresses of this nation are 
a fortunate thing—thcugh so horrid in their experi- 
ence. You will see that I mean that the French 
Revolution put a temporary stop to this third change 
—the change for the better. Now it is in progress 
again, and I think in an effectual one. This is no 
contest between Whig and Tory, but between right 
and wrong.” . . . 

“As for pun-making, I wish it were as good a 
trade as pin-making. There is very little business 
of that sort going on now. We struck for wages like 
the Manchester weavers, but to no purpose, so we 
are all out of employ. Iam more lucky than some, 
you see, by having an opportunity of exporting a few 
—getting into a little foreign trade—which is a com- 
fortable thing. I wish one could get change for a 
pun in silver currency. I would give three-and-a- 
half any night to get into Drury pit. But they won’t 
ring at all. No more will notes, you will say; but 
notes are differing things, though they make together 
a punenote, as the term goes.” . . . 

“Tf you would prefer a joke or two to anything 
else, I have two for you, fresh hatched, just as the 
bakers’ wives say by the rolls. The first I played off 
at Brown; the second I played on myself. Brown 
when he left me, ‘ Keats,’ says he, ‘my good fellow 
(staggering on his left heel and fetching an irregular 
pirouette with his right), ‘ Keats!’ says he (depressing 
his left eyebrow and elevating his right one—though, 
by the way, at the moment I did not know which 
was the right one), ‘ Keats!’ says he (still in the 
same posture, but furthermore, both his hands in his 
waistcoat pockets and jutting out his stomach), 
‘ Keats—my—go-o-ood fell-o-0-0-ooh !’ says he (inter- 
larding his exclamation with certain ventriloquial 
parentheses), no, this is all a lie, he was as sober as 
a judge when a judge happens to be sober, and said, 
‘Keats, if any letters come for me do not forward 
them, but open them and give me the marrow of them 
in a few words.’ At the time when I wrote my first 
to him no letters had arrived. I thought I would in- 
vent one, aud as I had no time to manufacture a long 
one I dabbed off a short one, and that was the reason 
of the joke succeeding beyond my expectations. 
Brown let his house to a Mr. Benjamin, a Jew. 
Now, the water which furnishes the house is in a 
tank sided with a composition of lime, and the lime 
impregnates the water unpleasantly. Taking ad- 
vantage of this circumstance, I pretended that Mr. 
Benjamin had written the following short note: 

“<Sir: By drinking your d——d water I have got 
the gravel. What reparation can you make to me 
and my family ? NatHan BenvaMin.’ 


“By a fortunate hit I hit upon his right heathen 
name—his right prenomen. Brown, in consequence, 
it appears, wrote to the surprised Mr. Benjamin the 
following : 

“*Sir: I cannot offer you any remuneration until 
your gravel shall have formed itself into a stone, 
when I will cut you with pleasure. C. Brown.’ 

_ “This of Brown Mr. Benjamin has answered, in- 
sisting on an explanation of this singular circum- 
stance. B. says: ‘When I read your letter and his 
following I roared, and in came Mr. Snook, who, 
on reading them, seemed likely to burst the hoops 
of his fat sides.’ So the joke has told well. 

_“ Now for the one I played on myself. I must first 
give you the scene and the dramatis personae. There 
are an old Major and his young wife living in the next 
apartments to me. His bedroom door opens at an 
angle with my sitting-room door. Yesterday I was 
reading as demurely as a parish clerk when I 
heard a rap at the door. I got up and opened it; 
10 one was to be seen. I listened and heard some 
one in the Major's room. Not content with this, I 
went up-stairs and down, looked in the cupboards 
and watched. At last I set myself to read again, 
hot quite so demurely, when there came a louder 
tap. I determined to find out who it was. I 
looked out; the staircases were all silent. ‘This 
must be the Major's wife,’ said I; ‘at all events I 
will see the truth.’ So I raps me at the Major's 
door, and went in to the utter surprise and confusion 
of the lady, who was in reality there. After a little 
explanation, which I can no more describe than fly, 

made my retreat from her, convinced of my mistake. 
She is to all appearances a silly body, and is really 
surprised about it. She must have been, for I have 
discovered that a little girl in the house was the 





rappee. I assure you, she has nearly made me sneeze. 
Tf the lady tells tits, I shall put a very grave and 
moral face on the matter with the old gentleman, and 
make his little boy a present of a humming top.” .. . 

About 1830 Mr. George Keats, we are told, 
built an elegant house in Louisville, on Walnut 
Street, between Third and Fourth, in which he 
lived until his death, which occurred in 1842, 

“Of George Keats’s seven children,” we are 
told in conclusion, “four are still living— 
John, Emma, Ella and Alice—while Georgiana, 
Clarence and Isabel are dead. Georgiana, who 
married Mr. George Gwathmey, of Kentucky, 
and Clarence, who was a civil engineer of 
great promise, both died while still young of 
the family disease—consumption. Isabel at the 
age of sixteen [died by a lamentable accident]. 
John Keats, the only living person bearing the 
name, was educated as a civil engineer, and, I be- 
lieve, practised his profession for some time in con- 
nexion with his brother, Clarence, and his step- 
father, Mr. Jeffrey; however, he has given up his 
— of late and is farming in Missouri. As 

r. Keats is still a bachelor, it is likely that the 
name will genealogically end with him. Ella and 
Alice are respectively Mrs. Peay and Mrs. Drane, 
the first of this place ———> and the second 
now living in Frankfort; both of them have 
families. Emma married Mr. Philip Speed, a son 
of Judge John Speed, of Kentucky, and a brother 
of James Speed, ex-United-States Attorney- 
General. It is through her kindness that I have 
been permitted to see the relics and manuscripts 
referred to herein. Mrs. Speed showed me a copy 
of Dante, covered with John Keats’s marginal 
notes and observations; on the fly-leaves of the 
book are written some annotations on Paradise 
Lost. These, I am informed, were published 
many years ago in The Dial, and they have since 
been republished by Lord Houghton. In Mrs. 
Speed's parlour hangs the best picture of the poet 
ever taken ; it was painted by the poet's friend, 
Severn, for George Keats when he first came to 
America, This picture is the one from which the 
engraving was taken which is generally found in 
the different editions of his poems. On either 
side of this hang pictures of his brothers George 
and Tom, made at the same time by the same 
artist.’ 








THE CAXTON CELEBRATION. 
IV. 


Tue History of Printing in Great Britain and on 
the Continent having been briefly traced through 
the splendid series of examples which has 
been gathered together by the liberality of their 
fortunate possessors, we now conclude with a few 
remarks upon some of the objects exhibited which 
do not fall within the bibliographical classes of 
the exhibition. 

Music-Printing from the earliest period to the 
present day is illustrated by a most interesting 
collection of works arranged and described by 
Messrs. A. H. Littleton, W. A. Barrett, and W. H. 
Cummings. The earliest printed book which con- 
tains musical notation is the Mentz Psalter of 
1457 ; the notes, however, were not printed, but 
inserted by hand. The Collectortum super Mag- 
nificat of Jean Charlier de Gerson, printed at Ess- 
lingen by Conrad Fyner in 1473, is supposed to 
be the first book in which printed musical notes 
occur. These notes, which appear to have been 
produced by turning capital letters upside down, 
are simply five square spots descending obliquely, 
which are intended to denote the five passions of 
the mind, joy, hope, compassion, fear, and grief. 

Printing from wooden blocks was the earliest 
method used for the reproduction of musical notes, 
and the oldest book known in which a piece of 
figurative music occurs is the Mustces Opusculum 
of Niccolo Burzio, printed at Bologna by Ugone 
dei Ruggieri in 1487, the Althorp copy of which 
is here exhibited. Many of the ecclesiastical Ser- 
vice Books issued towards the end of the fif- 





teenth century have the lines of the staff only 
printed, the notes being added at first in manu- 
script, but afterwards by means of a stamp im- 
pressed by hand. Moveable metal types for print- 
ing the notes were in use as early as 1488, as 
may be seen in the Agenda Parochialium Eccle- 
siarum, printed at Basle in that year, in which 
the staff lines are as usual in red and the nota- 
tion in biack. When, where, and by whom 
these moveable types were invented has not yet 
been ascertained, but it has been remarked by Dr. 
Chrysander in the Musical Times that the simul- 
taneous use of the Italian and German choral 
notes, which differ widely from each other, 
seems to indicate the probability of their con- 
temporaneous adoption by different printers, work- 
ing independently of each other, at distant places. 
The Vallombrosa Missal of 1503 and the Roman 
Gradual of 1515, both printed at Venice by 
Lucantonio di Giunta, and exhibited among the 
specimens of early Italian typography, are fine 
examples of music-printing, the staff lines being 
in red ink and the notation in black. Otta- 
viano dei Petrucci was the first to apply the new 
process to the printing of “ florid-song” as dis- 
tinguished from, Gregorian “ plain-song,” and the 
first bock which appeared was his Harmonice 
Musices Odhecaton, printed at Venice in 1501. 
Wooden blocks, however, continued likewise in 
use until the close of the sixteenth century. 

The earliest English book in which musical 
characters occur is the edition of — 
Higden’s Polycronicon, printed by Wynken de 
Worde in 1495, but these characters, like those in 
Gerson’s Collectorium super Magnificat, were rudely 
extemporised by the compositor. Music-type ap- 
pears to have been first used in England by 
Richard Grafton in 1550, in which year he printed 
John Merbecke’s Booke of Common praier noted. 
Her Majesty the Queen contributes a fine copy 
of the first music-book ever printed from engraved 
plates, the Parthenia, or the Maydenhead of the first 
Musicke that ever was printed for the Virginalis, 
composed by William Byrd, Dr. John Bull, and 
Orlando Gibbons, and published in 1611. Music 
printing from plates stamped by means of punches, 
an invention of the Dutch, was introduced 
into England about 1720, and the use of en- 
graved and stamped plates has continued down 
to the present day, although the greater de- 
mand has necessitated the almost universal 
practice of transferring impressions to litho- 
graphic stones, in order to preserve the original 

lates. The collection also contains works on 

ablature, an obsolete method of notation used for 
the lute and some other instruments, and on other 
modifications of notation, from William Barley’s 
New Bovk of Tabliture, printed in 1596, down to 
the tonic sol-fa system of modern times. 

The class of Book Illustrations consists chiefly 
of a remarkable collection of wood-engravings from 
the time of Lucas Cranach and Albrecht Diirer 
down to the present day, lent by M. Caspari, and 
to these are added some fine reproductions in 
“ Héliogravure” of rare engravings, contributed 
by M. Amand-Durand, and some wonderful ex- 
amples of Stenochromy, lent by M. E. Meyerstein. 
Lord Spencer likewise contributes the treatise of 
Valturius De Re Militari printed at Verona in 
1472, the first dated book produced in Italy with 
woodcuts, and Bettini’s Monte Sancto dt Dito, 
printed at Florence in 1477, the first book illus- 
trated with copper-plate engravings, executed by 
Baccio Baldini from the designs of Sandro Botti- 
celli. 

The collection of engraved Portraits of Printers 
and Publishers, lent by Mr. William Blades, is, 
we believe, unrivalled. It includes not merely 
the apocryphal portrait of William Caxton whica 
old John Bagford invented from that of the Italian 
poet, Burchiello, but upwards of a dozen “ true 
effigies ” of the mythical Lourens Janszoon Coster. 
The Stationers’ Company lend the well-known 
portrait of John Nichols, painted by John Wood 
after that by John Jackson, R.A., as well as those 
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of Thomas Guy, Samuel Richardson, William 
Bowyer, William Strahan, Andrew Strahan, and 
Charles Baldwin, while from Sion College come 
the portraits of John James and of his wife, 
Mistress Eleanor James, who after her husband’s 
death was for some years City Printer, and was 
the only lady who ever dined in hall at Sion Col- 
lege. Mr. Constable contributes a portrait of 
Archibald Constable, painted by Sir Henry Rae- 
burn, and Mr. Blades interesting portraits of Wil- 
liam Blaeu of Amsterdam and Johannes Froben 
of Basle, the friend of Erasmus. Besides these 
there are portraits of Edward Cave, John Basker- 
ville, Thomas Bensley, William Caslon, first and 
second of the name, Elizabeth Caslon, Charles 
Eyre, Dr. Edmund Fry, Luke Hansard, John 
Bowyer Nichols, John Gough Nichols, Andrew 
Spottiswoode, William W oodfall,and John Wilkins. 
Most interesting of all, however, is the portrait of 
Benjamin Franklin, painted by Thomas Chamber- 
lain in 1752, and purchased from the Franklin 
family by Mr. Joshua Bates, the father of Madame 
Van der Weyer, by whom the picture has been lent. 
Mr. Blades adds to this valuable assemblage of 
portraits his fine collection of medals, for which 
he suggests the appropriate title of “ The Medallic 
History of Printing.” 

The Portraits and Autographs of Literary Men, 
lent by Sir Charles Reed, form an interesting 
group, although somewhat out of place in the 
present exhibition. Many visitors will, neverthe- 
less, be glad of the opportunity of seeing the 
autograph of William Shakspere, attached to a 
deed relating to the purchase of a house in Black- 
friars, and dated March 10, 1612-13, which has 
been leat by the Corporation of the City of London. 
The tine collection of Pageants belonging to the 
Guildhall Library is also here. 

Among many other collections and curiosities 
worthy of notice may be mentioned a curious 
collection of Newspapers lent by Mr. William 
Rayner, in which is a copy of the Times for 
Tuesday, November 29, 1814, the first number 
printed by machinery. Mr. Blades also sends 
his Bibliotheca Typographica, a whole library of 
books on the history and practice of the art of 
printing. Examples of Bank of England and other 
Notes, old and new, are contributed by the 
Governor and Directors of the Bank of England, 
Mr. W. 8S. Portal and Mrs. John Evans, and a 
Toy Press, said to have belonged to King 
Charles I., by Mr. John Coe. 

Machinery is far too wide a field to enter upon 
in these columns. We cannot, therefore, do more 
than point out Mr. Blades’ old Wooden Two-pull 
Press of three centuries ago, with its ancient 
werkman printing mementoes in facsimile Caxton 
type, the Stanhope Press, invented by Charles, 
third Earl Stanhope, jin 1800, and a Wooden 
Lithographic Press, made for Messrs. Blades, 
East and Blades, in strict accordance with the 
specification of Senefelder’s first patent taken out 
in 1801, which is exhibited in action, printing 
a portrait of Aloys Senefelder, the inventor 
of Lithography, from a stone which was used by 
the inventor himself in his Art de la Lithographie, 
published in 1819. Here, likewise, the process 
of producing a book by the Chinese method of 
obtaining impressions from a wooden block by 
means of Indian ink and friction, differing little, 
if at all, from that used in the tenth century, may 
be compared with the combined result of the 
marvellous ingenuity displayed in the electro- 
magnetic action of the newly-invented “Clowes” 
Type-Composing Machine, in Ashley’s Automatic 
Paper-Feeder, in the “‘ Whitefriars ” Rotary Print- 
ing Machine of Messrs. Pardoe and Davis, with its 
curved stereotype plates affixed to the cylinder, 
and simple arrangement for taking off the perfect 
sheets by means of fliers, and in the Book-Folding 
Machine of Messrs. Louis Simon and Son. 

Before concluding we have to correct an error 
which occurred in our last article. It was there 
inadvertently stated that Sir Anthony Panizzi had 
shown that the Italic type of the Aldine Virgil 





of 1501 was designed and engraved by Francesco 
da Bologna, whereas Sir Anthony’s pamphlet Chz 
era Francesco da Bologna? was written to prove 
the identity of the Francesco da Bologna who 
cut the Italic type for Aldus with the famous 
ainter Francesco Raibolini, better known as 
rancia, the worthy contemporary and compatriot 
of Leonardo da Vinci, Rafaelle and Michelangelo. 
The Catalogue of the exhibition, which is 
edited by Mr. George Bullen of the British 
Museum, is not yet issued in its perfect state, 
but we believe that it will contain valuable intro- 
ductions to the various sections, written by Mr. 
William Blades (to whose unwearied exertions the 
success of the exhibitionis mainly due) Lord Charles 
Brudenell-Bruce, and Messrs. Henry Stevens, W. 
A. Barrett, Daniel Grant, Talbot Reed, and 
Arthur J. Powell, who together with Messrs. G. 
W. Reid, A. H. Littleton, W. H. Cummings, W. 
H. Overall, E. W. Brabrook, S. W. Kershaw, 
and A. W. Tuer, have undertaken the arrange- 
ment and description of the objects exhibited. 
Rosert EpMuND GRAVES, 








LETTER FROM CHINA. 
Shanghai: May 5, 1877. 

There is an effort at Shanghai to introduce daily 
newspapers. The Shen paou is the most success- 
ful. It circulates 8,000 cupies. A leading article 
appears every day on a subject assigned to a 

hinese writer by the foreign manager. A cor- 
respondent is established in Soochow and some 
other places. Newspaper gossip is collected in 
considerable quantity. Superstitious stories, facts, 
and police cases may here be read in abundance. 
The Peking Gazette is printed in extenso, and in 
this way becomes more widely read than it was 
formerly, when it arrived late and cost a large 
sum, ‘Trade reports, markets, and advertisements 
fill up the remainder of the sheet. Much good 
instruction is given in the leaders, which are, as 
a rule, written in the interest of progress and 
good morality. 

The success of the Shen paou has led to the 
establishment of the Sin paow or “Journal of 
News.” It is subsidised by the Taoutai, chief 
Government official here. The number for yester- 
day contains, first, a republication of the Peking 
Gazette of thirteen days ago. This occupies 
nearly half the sheet. It is followed by a first 
instalment of an account of the foreign method 
of protecting rivers by embankments. This is re- 
printed from a translation by myself published in 
the Peking Magazine five years ago. 

Then comes the leading article. It is an argu- 
ment for making science an essential element in 
education. The writer says that the wise man 
considers ignorance of anything to be a disgrace. 
China herself, in two dynasties particularly, the 
Han and the Sung, has shown a strong tendency 
to examine into nature in a scientific way. Of 
this proof remains in many books compiled in 
those times. But the imperfections of the re- 
searches then made are palpable. They fell far 
short of completing the Konteten of the world. 
The investigators of those days did not exhaust 
the subjects of their enquiries. They left much 
to be done in unfolding the mysteries of the uni- 
verse and of life. Why should not China at the 
present time regard it as highly important to con- 
tinue and perfect what the ancients have nobly 
begun ? 

He then states what Europe is now doing for 
scientific education by founding special schools 
and museums, by prosecuting enquiries into the 
secrets of nature in every part of the world, and 
by giving rewards to eminent discoverers. 

The diterati of China, then, he concludes, ought 
from devotion to the State, and for the good of 
their countrymen, to combine the study of science 
with that application to literature for which they 
are already so much distinguished. 

After many items of news occurs a republication 
of a proclamation against opium by Lin tse seu, 





Imperial Commissioner at Oanton, thirty-six 
years ago. It is an earnest exhortation to the 
Canton es not to buy or smoke this noxious 
drug. The author of this proclamation was the 
same that rendered war with England inevitable 
by his way of conducting negotiations. It must, 
however, making all allowance for the stiffness 
and arrogance of the Chinese authorities of that 
day, never cease to be a painful cause of regret to 
Englishmen that our country should have fought 
with China for the privilege of trading in opium. 

A second daily in the Chinese language at 
Shanghai fails to find sufficient demand. It is 
rumoured that the Sin paow will soon be dis- 
continued. The other and older journal under 
foreign management pays well. The leading 
articles in the English journals published at 
Shanghai are read and criticised in it. Here is 
an example. The frightful famine in the northern 
a, has revealed the powerlessness of the 

mperial Government to meet an exigency of this 
kind. The Shanghai English press has taken 
notice of this, and drawn disparaging comparisons 
with the promptness and success of the measures 
taken by the Indian Government. The Chinese 
critic wards off the charge of apathy and in- 
capacity by comparing the treatment of famine by 
the Government of Corea with that of China. 
He remarks that China has shown a hundred 
times more zeal and efficiency in the hour of 
need than Corea has done. Then, he adds, com- 
pare the riches of England with the poverty of 
China. Were we as rich as England, he says, 
should we allow England to do more for her starv- 
ing population than we for ours? Certainly not. 

In this comment the critic omits any allusion to 
the advantage of railways in time of famine in 
lowering the price of food. England, however 
rich, would not have been able to meet the need of 
India without railways. China still refuses to 
make railways. So, too, the difficulty from the 
love of peculation on the part of Chinese officials, 
impeding the outflow of public money, and pre- 
venting many of the necessitous from obtaining 
their share, is not alluded to. China cannot obtain 
such honest officials as England can. 

Still it is a step in the right direction for Chinese 
writers of ability to exercise their pens as some of 
them are now beginning to do, in writing leading 
articles for newspapers. The Chinese type of 
education adapts them for this particular mode of 
conveying ideas, and renders their productions 
very agreeable reading. They are, many of them, 
masters in conclusive logic and historical illustra- 
tion. 

The Polytechnic Institution and Reading Room, 
founded here by a few representative Europeans and 
Chinese, is at present still only inthe germ. There 
is a reading-room, and the native newspapers and 
journals are there on the table, but no one goes to 
read them. It is not in a busy street, and anyone 
going there would have to take a walk or call 
a jinriksha on purpose. The library contains some 
valuable Chinese books, ancient and modern. 
Among them are about twenty works recently 
translated for the Chinese provincial Government. 
There are treatises on the steam-engine, electricity, 
chronological tables, geology, geography, naviga- 
tion, &c. Two translators and a schoolmaster of 
very competent ability are in the constant employ 
of the provincial Government. One of these 
gentlemen has lately published a political work, 
Chung st kwan hi lio lun. It is not written for 
the Government, but from the author's desire to 
give to the official class in China a correct view of 
the political condition of those countries with 
which their native land has diplomatic relations 
and commercial intercourse. It treats fairly the 
question of Christianity, of reconquering the Mo- 
hammedan provinces in Central Asia, of opium, 
and of other pressing matters. It aims at giving 
China sound advice, and its statements are made 
in a friendly and Christian tone. It has called 
forth commendation from Li hung chang, and is 
being much read here and in the capital. 
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Another of the translators is conducting a 
monthly magazine of science and of general in- 
formation, very well illustrated with engravings. 
In the number for this month appears an excellent 
lithographed likeness of Li ung chang. This 
journal is private, and does not yet quite pay its 
way; but it is well conducted, and, as familiar- 
ising the Chinese readers with pictorial illustra- 
tions, and with a mass of new scientific facts, it is 
effecting much good, It is nominally connected 
with the Polytechnic Institution, but the editor- 
ship is independent. A part-Chinese editorship 

roves to be disastrous. Words that should not 
fe used, and changes that should not be made, 
are introduced at the last moment, without the 
knowledge, and against the wishes of the foreign 
translator. Entire independence is his only safe- 
guard. JoserH EpKINs. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Taurspay, July 26.—5 P.M. Davis Lecture at the Zoological 

ardens. Prof. Garrod on the Ornithorhynchus. 
Fripay, July 27.—8 p.m. Quekett Club. Annual Meeting. 
SaTuRDAY, July 28, 3.45 P.M. Royal Botanic. 
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SCIENCE. 


American Addresses, with a Lecture on the 
Study of Biology. By Thomas H. Hux- 
ley. (London: Macmillan & Co., 1877.) 

TuE five addresses which have been recently 

brought out by Prof. Huxley in the form of 

asmall volume were delivered under very 
varied conditions, and deal with subjects 

Widely separate from one another. Three 

of them form a series of lectures on the doc- 

trine of Evolution, and were delivered by the 
author at New York in September, last year. 





These were the only popular scientific lec- 
tures which Prof. Huxley would allow him- 
self to undertake during his summer holiday 
devoted to a tour in the United States. The 
** Address on University Education’ was 
delivered at the formal opening of the 
Johns Hopkins University, at Baltimore, 
during the same visit. The concluding lec- 
ture of the present volume was delivered in 
connexion with the Loan Collection of 
Scientific Apparatus at South Kensington in 
December, last year, and deals with the 
study of Biology. 

The range of topics thus indicated is 
wide enough to give us samples of all the 
moods of Prof. Huxley’s vigorous and elo- 
quent style. As compared with his pre- 
viously published addresses and essays, we 
find no diminution of power, no less artistic 
care in the arrangement of materials, no 
less cogency of argument and stern insist- 
ence on the appeal to facts rather than to 
a priori considerations, nor can we detect 
any indication that as he grows older the 
author is more timid in face of those 
‘logical consequences” of his teaching— 
the bugbears of some, but the beacons of 
other, philosophers. Perhaps—and this is 
more especially noticeable in the lectures on 
Evolution—there is less of that playful treat- 
ment of opponents and their transgressions 
—that sudden but graceful discomfiture of 
his adversary by the unexpected production 
of a quaint, though close-fitting illustration 
—which in former writings gave a pungency 
and aroma to Prof. Huxley’s pages no less 
fascinating than peculiarly their own. 

In the three lectures on Evolution, the 
history of Nature is made the subject of a 
closely-reasoned enquiry. Three current 
hypotheses—the Uniformitarian, the Mil- 
tonic, and the Evolutional—are recognised, 
and their respective claims to our acceptance 
discussed. The palaeontological evidence in 
favour of the hypothesis of Evolution forms 
the subject of the second and third lectures, 
and with great skill the opportunity is used 
in order to bring before an American audi- 
ence in the most forcible way two very im- 
portant and interesting American discoveries 
of recent date. America is, indeed, rapidly 
becoming the head-quarters of palaeonto- 
logical research. Prof. Huxley’s own dis- 
coveries regarding the genealogical con- 
nexion of birds and reptiles form an im- 
portant argument in favour of the hypothesis 
of Evolution, and in placing this argument 
before his audience he was able to explain 
to them at some length the interesting new 
fossil-birds obtained by Prof. Marsh of Yale 
College, from the cretaceous rocks of West- 
ern America. The structure of two of 
these birds, Hesperornis and Icthyornis, which 
possessed, unlike all other birds, distinct 
conical teeth embedded in their jaws, is 
illustrated by woodcuts in the printed lec- 
ture. Now that the principle has been ad- 
mitted we may hope to see an illustrated 
edition of some of the lectures which were 
issued in preceding volumes without wood- 
cuts. 

The second American discovery which is 
brought to bear on the hypothesis of Evolu- 
tion, and forms, indeed, part of what Prof. 
Huxley calls the “ demonstrative evidence of 
Evolution,” relates to the pedigree of the horse 





and is also due to Prof. Marsh. Strangely 
enough America, which within the historic 
period is remarkable for the absence of in- 
digenous horses and the fertility within her 
borders of the wild horses descended from 
domesticated ancestors of the Old World, is 
even more remarkable for having buried in 
her soil a greater number and variety of 
fossil horses than any that the Old World 
can show. ohippus and Orohippus from 
the American Eocene deposits, and Mesohip- 
pus from the American Miocene deposits, are 
most important links in the series (the later 
members of which are Pliohippus, Hipparion 
and Anchitheriwm, found also in European 
Tertiary strata), connecting the living one- 
toed genus Equus witha typically five-toed an- 
cestor common to it and other ungulate 
mammals. The structure of the feet and 
teeth of this series of forms which furnish 
demonstrative evidence of the evolution of 
the horse by progressive modification is 
placed before the reader in its main features 
with great clearness, and the description is 
notably assisted by a full-page woodcut. 

The choice of the term “ Miltonic” in 
place of any other for what is sometimes 
termed the ‘“‘ Mosaic’’ account or hypothesis 
of creation, and the statement of the reasons 
which have led to that choice, are samples 
of a kind of serious jesting in which Prof. 
Huxley shows infinite skill and delicacy. 
There is no doubt, he urges, as to Milton’s 
view of the history of creation as given in 
his great poem. On the other hand, were 
a writer to call this the “ Biblical doctrine” 
he “ would be met by the authority of many 
eminent scholors, to say nothing of men of 
science, who at various times have abso- 
lutely denied that any such doctrine is to be 
found in Genesis.’’ In fact, we are told 
by these authorities that the six days of 
Genesis are six periods that we may make 
just as long or as short as convenience re- 
quires. “A person,” says Prof. Huxley, 
“who is not a Hebrew scholar can only 
stand aside and admire the marvellous 
flexibility of a language which admits of 
such diverse interpretations.’”’ The term 
“Mosaic ”’ in reference to the same doctrine, 
Prof. Huxley also considers objectionable 
because “we are now assured upon the 
authority of the highest critics, and even of 
dignitaries of the Church, that there is no 
evidence that Moses wrote the book of 
Genesis, or knew anything about it.” 


“You will understand,” he says, “ that I give 
no judgment—it would be an impertinence upon 
my part to volunteer even a suggestion—upon 
such a subject. But that being the state of 
opinion among scholars and the clergy, it is 
well for the unlearned in Hebrew lore, and for 
the laity, to avoid entangling themselves in such 
a vexed question. Happily Milton leaves us no 
excuse for doubting what he means, and I shall 
therefore be safe in speaking of the opinion in 
question as the Miltonic hypothesis.” 


The Baltimore address gives us a sketch 
of the writer’s ideal of primary education, 
of university education, and especially of 
medical education—how to encourage re- 
search, and how best to fill vacancies in a 
professoriate. He does not hold the view 
that “‘ you can go into the market and bu 
research, and that supply will follow de- 
mand, as in the ordinary course of com- 
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merce.” His conviction is “that the best 
investigators are usually those who have 
also the responsibilities of instruction.” 
Very valuable for other universities than 
that of Baltimore are Prof. Huxley’s few 
words of advice on “buildings.” ‘ Get an 
honest bricklayer, and make him build you 
just such rooms as you really want, leaving 
ample space for extension.” When 

‘“‘you have endowed all the professors you need, 
and built all the laboratories that are wanted, and 
have the best museum and the finest library that 
can be imagined ; then if you have a few hundred 
thousand dollars you don’t know what to do with, 
send for an architect, and tell him to put up a 
facade. If American is similar to English ex- 
perience, any other course will probably lead you 
into having some stately structure, good for your 
architect’s fame, but not in the least what you 
want.” 

The South Kensington lecture contains 
some strong pleading for the study of Bio- 
logy, as a subject of deep importance to the 
community. Among other illustrations of 
its importance it is urged that thereby alone 
are men able to form something like a 
rational conception of what constitutes valu- 
able criticism of the teachings of biologists. 
“ Brilliant articles” are from time to time 
written by “ paper-philosophers” devoid of 
even the elements of biclogical knowledge, 
and the teachings of biologists are demolished, 
while the weather-cock heads among us are, 
Prof. Huxley tells us, much exercised by the 
“winds of doctrine” let loose in the said 
articles. Turning, however, to his favourite 
storehouse of metaphor, he finds that the 
brilliancy of the writers “is like the light 
given out by the crackling of thorns under a 
pot, of which Solomon speaks.” Solomon 
makes use of the image for purposes of 
comparison, but Prof. Huxley politely ab- 
stains from proceeding further into detail. 

The study of Biology which is here advo- 
cated is practical study of the actual vhe- 
nomena presented by plants and animals. 


“ Nobody will ever know anything about biology, 
except in a dilettante ‘ paper-philosopher’ way, 
who contents himself with reading books on 
botany, zoology, and the like; and the reason of 
this is simple and easy to understand. It is that 
all language is merely symbolical of the things of 
which it treats; the more complicated the things, 
the more bare is the symbol, and the more its 
verbal definition requires to be supplemented by 
the information derived directly from the hand- 
ling, and the seeing, and the touching of the thing 
symbolised—that is really what is at the bottom 
of the whole matter. ... You may read any 
quantity of books, and you may be almost as 
ignorant as you were at starting, if you don’t 
have, at the back of your minds, the change for 
words in definite images which can only be 
acquired through the operation of your observing 
faculties on the phenomena of nature.” 


The rationale of the demand for practical 
teaching in all branches of science—a 
demand to which it is exceedingly difficult 
to get those who have the direction of edu- 
cational institutions in this country to 
accede—has never been stated with more 
simple force than in the above extract. 

Like all his writings, this last volume by 
Prof. Huxley presents him to us in the 
aspect of a sure-footed resolute guide who, 
with a firm hand, takes us up an endless 
variety of the peaks of social and scientific 
problems, hard to be scaled. He brings his 





reader skilfully up to the summit, explains 
the prospect, and carefully deposits him 
again in his proper place. There are few 
excursions, where a little exertion is needful, 
so exhilarating and profitable, so much to be 
recommended to the traveller among ques- 
tions-of-the-day, as those which are accessible 
through the good offices of Prof. Huxley. 
E. Ray LAanKkeEstTeEr. 








Par James 
Imprimerie 


Vocabulaire Francais-Mentonais. 
Bruyn Andrews. (Nice: 
Nicoise, 1877.) 

Tuis work forms the complement of Mr. 

Andrews’s Essai de Grammaire du Dialecte 

Mentonais (see ACADEMY, vol. vili., p. 482) ; 

and it is impossible to criticise it without 

referring to this latter, which contains the 
chief explanation of its orthography. As 

Mr. Andrews states that he has undertaken 

the work in the hope of its being useful for 

the comparative study of languages, we 
will examine how far it fulfils this object. 
Language consists of sounds associated 
with meanings; and its ordinary written 
representation is philologically useful only 
so far as it enables us to determine the 
sounds. The first duty of the investigator 
of a living dialect is to discriminate all its 
sounds; his second, to describe them, either 
by comparing them with sounds in well- 
known languages, or by giving their 
physiological formation ; and his third, to 
represent them by an exact and unam- 
biguous orthography, the correspondence of 
letters and sounds being fully explained. 
When it is mentioned that to all these 
points, taking Vocabulary and Grammar to- 
gether, Mr. Andrews devotes Jess than four 
small pages, while in Dr. Murray’s Dialect 
of the Southern Counties of Scotland—a work 
which may serve as a model for dialectal in- 
vestigations—they occupy fifty-seven (from 
which, however, some space devoted to lin- 
guistic comparison must be deducted), it will 
be guessed that Mr. Andrews’s treatment of 
them falls far short of what is required. In 
making no distinction between close and 
open e in Mentonese, though it exists in 
French and Italian, Mr. Andrews may be 
right, for we have no means of controlling 
his facts; but when he says that 6 has the 
sound of French ew, he either does not 
know, or forgets, that ew in French repre- 
sents two distinct sounds (few, veuf). The 
description of nasal n is unintelligible; and 
in several other cases we are quite uncertain 
as to what sound Mr. Andrews means. The 
orthography adopted by Mr. Andrews only 
increases the confusion; he has chosen to 
misrepresent the dialect by writing in the 
same way sounds which he asserts to be 
different, and by writing in different ways 
sounds which he asserts to be identical. We 
cannot tell whether the distinction in spel- 

ling between the 7 of amaia (aimée), &c., 

and the y of maya (maille), &c., represents 

a distinction in sound, or is a concealment 

of the fact that sounds different in French 

and Italian are identical in Mentonese. On 
the other hand, there is no more justifica- 
tion for Mr. Andrews’s not distinguishing 
close o from open o by the spelling, than 
there would be for his not distinguishing 
i frome. The elementary principle,of pho- 





netic orthography—any other orthography 
is philologically worthless—is that there 
shall be as many symbols (simple or com- 
pound) as there are sounds, each symbol 
always representing the same sound, and 
each sound being always represented by 
the same symbol. It would be easy 
to accumulate instances where Mr. An- 
drews’s spelling leaves us in the dark as to 
the sounds and accent of words, or even mis- 
leads us. If, following his too simple rule 
that the accented syllable is the same as in 
Latin, we accent decade (déchoir) on the 
second syllable because of cddere, and re- 
spoande (répondre) on the last because of 
respondére, we strongly suspect we should be 
wrong. It is evident that to make Mr. 
Andrews’s book as useful for philology as he 
desires, it must be supplemented by a list of 
the popular words in a strictly phonetic 
spelling ; and that to be competent to make 
this list, Mr. Andrews must educate his car 
and vocal organs by the practical study of 
phonetics.* 

To turn to some minor points: Mr. An- 
drews gives in his Vocabulary but one gram- 
matical form of the words, and thus, not- 
withstanding his Grammar, often leaves us 
ignorant of the others, frequently just as 
important. Then many of the words are 
obviously not real Mentonese, the unsophis- 
ticated language of the peasantry, but im- 
ported literary terms confined to the edu- 
cated classes, Such words as animassian, 
animosita, aniversari, anonsiassian, anonimo 
—all from one column—are next to useless 
for the scientific study of the dialect, though, 
of course, they have their value for those 
who use the book simply as an aid to con- 
versing in Mentonese. It is, doubtless, to 
some extent the fear of scaring such people 
by unfamiliar spellings that has led Mr. 
Andrews to adopt an orthography which is 
made to look easy by suppressing important 
distinctions of sound ; and dialectal students 
cannot too soon or too clearly understand 
that, if such considerations stand in the way 
of their representing facts, they forfeit much 
of their claim to be useful to philology. 
In making these criticisms, our chief 
object is to enable Mr. Andrews, and 
any others who have the opportunity of 
investigating a living dialect on the spot, to 
make the most of their advantages ; if they 
do not, philology must go without an essential 
part of its materials. The bare fact that his 
Vocabulary contains over ten thousand words 
of an important and hitherto unknown 
dialect testifies both to the time and labour 
he has expended, and to the value of his 
work ; if we call upon him to do more, it is 
because he is evidently a conscientious 
worker, free from that pretension which leads 
many writers to neglect registering the facts 
of a dialect, in order to discuss its history 
and etymologies with an almost entire ignor- 
ance of linguistic science. 

The Mentonese dialect, exemplifying the 
transition from North Italian to Provengal, 
offers points of the highest interest, which 
only closer study would enable us to discuss 
satisfactorily. The strong infusion of 





* The absence of any work on this subject suited 
for beginners, especially for self-instruction, will soon 
be remedied by Mr. Sweet’s Handbook of Phonetics, 
now being printed for the Clarendon Press series. 
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Italian and other foreign words renders 
caution necessary: for instance, by the side 
of sinch (cing) with s, there is celo (ciel) 
with tsh. The diphthongisation in respoande 
(répondre) and similar words is noteworthy, 
and the treatment of final vowels offers 
some perplexing anomalies. We have caro 
(cher), vero (vrai) in the singular, caru, veru 
in the plaral; but wey (wil), cava (cheval) 
sing., weye, cava or cavale plur. Many 
sound-changes will be familiar to those ac- 
quainted with Provengal and Italian, and Mr. 
Andrews’s book is an important aid to fix- 
ing their boundaries. Romanic scholars will 
be grateful for Mr. Andrews’s substantial 
contribution to their knowledge, and to them 
we commend his Vocabulaire Francais-Men- 
tonais. Henry Nicot. 








DISPOSAL OF THE “ CHALLENGER” COLLECTIONS. 


From a Parliamentary paper recently issued we 
learn that the Lords of the Treasury, acting on the 
advice of the Council of the Royal Society, have 
sanctioned Sir Wyville Thomson’s propositions 
with reference to the collections accumulated 
during the voyage of the Challenger. The 
botanical specimens are to be distributed from 
Kew, under Sir Joseph Hooker's directions ; the 
birds are to be placed for determination in Dr. 
Sclater’s hands, and the fishes in those of Dr. 
Giinther, collections of both classes being retained 
in the British Museum, while the distribution of 
the remainder is to be a subject for further con- 
sideration. The small number of land-mammals, 
reptiles, and insects, collected by the Expedition will 
be sent unconditionally to the British Museum. It 
is seen, therefore, that the determination of 
this part of the collection—the plants and verte- 
brata—will not cause any expense to the country. 
All the remainder of the vast collection, including 
the marine invertebrata, samples of the sea- 
bottom and of the water—in fact, all the pieces 
justificatives of the results of the voyage—will 
remain for some time in Sir W. Thomson’s charge, 
a type-series being sent as early as possible to the 
British Museum. For working out this part of 
the collection during the present financial year, a 
sum not exceeding 4,000/. has been inserted in the 
estimates. Sir Wyville will receive 500/., or half 
his former salary, with travelling expenses ; 
Murray is retained as permanent assistant at a 
salary of 400/. a year; and various other appoint- 
ments are suggested in connexion with the details 
of determining and arranging this vast assemblage 
of specimens. 








DEATH OF DR. JAMES BRYCE. 


Fretp geology is certainly not without its risks. 
We have heard, for example, of a geological 
surveyor in India having been carried off by a 
tiger, and even in this country fatal accidents 
have occasionally occurred. It may be remem- 
bered that Mr. Strickland, many years ago, was 
killed by a train while examining a geological 
section in a railway-cutting. And another name 
has just been added to the roll of geological 
martyrs, Dr. James Bryce having met with a fatal 
accident while engaged last week in examining 
the rocks in the neighbourhood of the Falls of 
Foyers. For many years Dr. Bryce was mathe- 
matical master, and afterwards Rector, of the 
Edinburgh High School ; but his tastes iay chiefly 
m the direction of geology. He was an active 
member of the Edinburgh Geological Society, 
and had been a fellow of the London Society 
since 1834, A great number of his papers on the 

ological structure of parts of Ireland and Scot- 

d are scattered through our journals, and he 
was also author of several scientific works, in- 
cluding one on the geology of the Isle of Arran. 
Dr. Bryee had for many years presented to the 





British Association annual Reports on earthquakes 
in Scotland; and, at the Glasgow meeting last 
autumn, he was a prominent member of Sec- 
tion C. 








SCIENCE NOTES, 
ASTRONOMY. 


Opposition of Mars.—Advantage will be taken by 
several observers of the approaching favourable 
opposition of Mars for a new determination of the 
solar parallax, by observing the diurnal parallax of 
the planet. It is to be hoped that the old method, 
which Kepler attempted to apply to Tycho Brahe’s 
observations, and which was first tried with some 
degree of success by Cassini and by Flamsteed in 
the year 1672, will yield satisfactory results when 
superior modern instruments are properly employed 
at suitable stations. Mr. Pogson has expressed his 
intention of making such observations by means of 
the equatoreal of the Madras Observatory; and, 
more promising still, under the auspices of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, Mr. Gill has left 
England for the Island of Ascension for the special 
purpose of making the requisite observations by 
means of Lord Lindsay’s heliometer, kindly lent 
for the occasion. Nearly half a century ago, on 
the occasion of the opposition of 1830, Olbers ex- 
pressed his wish that the heliometer might be used 
for such a purpose, as in his opinion the solar 
parallax could determined in that way “ fully 
as accurately” as by means of the transits of 
Venus. At last, then, the old wish of Olbers is 
on the point of being realised. Besides Mars, 
Mr. Gill intends to observe also some of the 
minor plants for the same purpose. The favourable 
opportunity will not be neglected for physical ob- 
servations of the surface of Mars. Past experience 
has sufficiently shown that for these observations 
a very large telescope is far less essential than a 
skilful and experienced draughtsman and a pure and 
transparent atmosphere. It is, therefore, satisfac- 
tory to learn that Mr. Green, who has given 
proofs of his skill in that special branch of 
work, is going to the fine climate of Madeira, 
taking with him an excellent reflector for the 
special purpose of making sketches of Mars. 


Saturn, near its bright neighbour Mars, will 
appear fainter than usual, as the ring is now a 
very narrow ellipse. The disappearance and re- 
appearance of the ring in February next will 
scarcely be observable, the planet being then too 
near the sun, and the circumstances will not be 
more favourable at the next similar occasion in 
the autumn of 1891, so that observers must wait 
till the year 1906 before they can observe the 
phenomena connected with the disappearance and 
reappearance of the ring toadvantage. Saturn is, 
however, during the ensuing apparition in an in- 
teresting and favourable position for observations 
of its satellites, since their apparent orbits are 
very flat ellipses, and their conjunctions with the 
ends of the ring and with the limbs of the ball 
can be observed with considerable accuracy, with- 
out the need of a micrometer. 


Continuation of the Bonn Survey of the Heavens, 
—Practical observers of the heavens appreciate 
the great boon of possessing the star-catalogues 
and star-maps of the “ Bonner Durchmusterung.” 
But this survey of the heavens is confined to the 
northern hemisphere, and the want of a similar 
survey of the stars of the southern hemisphere 
has been and is continually felt. When, in 1852, 
the late Prof. Argelander began the observations 
for his projected work, it was his intention to 
extend it to the twentieth or twenty-fifth degree 
of southern declination, or as far as it could possi- 
bly be accomplished at the Bonn Observatory. 
He was, howevei, afterwards induced to exclude 
the portion south of 2° of southern declination, 
partly by the magnitude of the undertaking, but 
chiefly because experience soon proved the impos- 
sibility of reaching, with unaltered instrumental 
means, even approximately the same degree of 





completeness for the most southerly regions which 
was aimed at and which was really reached for 
the northern hemisphere. Argelander was, more- 
over, guided by the consideration that the survey 
ought to be uniformly extended over the whole 
southern hemisphere, and that that portion of 
the work which he relinquished might be accom- 
plished better, and perhaps even more quickly, at 
some more suitably placed observatory than he 
could do it at Bonn. Accordingly, in 1862, he 
made an appeal to the Council of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society for their good offices in the 
matter, and the Council responded by appointing a 
committee for making the necessary “nena d 
enquiries and arrangements. Three observatories 
—those at Madras, at Melbourne, and at the Cape 
of Good Hope— undertook between them the 
survey of the southern heavens. Hitherto, how- 
ever, the hopes of astronomers of coming into pos- 
session of some, at least, of the results have been 
disappointed, Inthe Reports of the Melbourne 
Observatory something may be learnt about the 
progress of the survey between 40° and 60° 
of southern declination. But nothing appears to 
be publicly known of how much of the work has 
been really accomplished either at Madras or at 
the Oape. Under these circumstances, Prof. 
Schonfeld, Argelander’s successor at Bonn, and 
formerly one of the chief workers at the Durch- 
musterung, has resolved not to wait any longer, 
but to undertake the continuation of the old work 
to the twenty-third degree of southern declination, 
and he has already made good progress in his new 
undertaking. The chief alteration or deviation 
in the future results will be considered a welcome 
improvement. Argelander has clearly and re- 
peatedly explained that he aimed at reaching 
a only with regard to the stars of the 
ninth magnitude, that the fainter stars were to be 
considered merely as a very welcome, though 
incomplete, addition, and that in his lowest 
class, 9™°5, all faint stars which had been 
observed at least twice were included with- 
out further discrimination. The method of ob- 
serving rendered some incongruities unavoid- 
able. The rich regions of the heavens are, 
in comparison with the poor ones, really richer _ 
than they appear in the Bonn Atlas. The 
employment of a much more powerful tele- 
scope allows Schénfeld to be more discriminating, 
and his lowest magnitude, 10™-, is not intended to 
include stars which are really fainter. The con- 
tinuation of the Durchmusterung is now in the 
most competent hands, and astronomers may look 
forward with confidence to come in a few years 
into possession of the results. The southern limit 
fixed upon by Schonfeld for his survey is the 
northern limit of the zones, which Dr. Gould is 
engaged in observing at Cordova in the Argentine 
Republic. 

From the last Report of the Astronomer Royal 
to the Board of Visitors we learn that the results 
of the observations of stars made from the begin-~ 
ning of 1868 to the end of 1876 will be combined 
in one Nine- Year Catalogue, containing more than 
2,250 stars. It is to be attached to the volume of 
observations for 1876. Photographs of the sun 
have been taken, between May, 1876, and May, 
1877, on 140 days; they show a complete absence 
of spots on 57 days, and on 29 of these there are 
neither spots nor faculae. The sun’s chromosphere 
has been examined with the spectroscope on 57 
days, on 39 of which prominences were seen. 

In the Appendix of the Washington Observa- 
tions of 1874 a brief but interesting account is 
found of the publications which have emanated 
from the Observatory between 1845 and 1876, and 
of its chief instruments, the last of which is the 
great 26 in. equatoreal of 324 ft. focal length, 
mounted in 1873. The descriptions are accom- 

nied by heliotype representations of the more 
important instruments. The volume is probably 
the last publication of the Washington Observa- 
tory while under the superintendence of Rear- 
Admiral Davis, who died on February 18, at 
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the age of seventy years. He published in 1858 
an English translation of Gauss’ Theorta motus, 
which was printed at the joint expense of the 
American Government and of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 


Tue meeting of the “ Astronomische Gesell- 
schaft ” will be held this year from August 30 to 
September 1, at Stockholm, under the presidency 
of O. Struve. The society meets every second 
year. The last meeting, in 1875, was held at 
Leiden. 





BOTANY. 


Beitriige zur Kenntniss der Pilzgattung Asper- 
gillus, von Karl Adolf Wilhelm.—The genus 
Aspergillus was founded as long ago as 1729 by 
Micheli, who brought together under this name a 
number of fungal forms which appeared to him to 
agree in the peculiar arrangement of their spores, 
After having been long neglected, it was revived 
by Link, who reconstructed the genus on a more 
definite basis. But even after a century had 
elapsed this genus was little known, and it re- 
mained for Corda to define its limits with pre- 
cision enough to make it generally acceptable. 
Nevertheless, the position of the genus was still 
doubtful when De Bary, by his celebrated re- 
searches on the nature of Aspergillus glaucus, dis- 
covered that this particular form was merely the 
conidia of an Ascomycetous fungus, the perithecia 
of which had been taken for a different fungus 
called Eurotium. De Bary then made this species 
the type of a new Ascomycetous genus under the 
name of Eurotium Aspergillus glaucus along with 
which the other species of the old genus were 
classed as conidia forms of yet unknown Eurotium 
fungi. Dr. Wilhelm now proposes to separate 
the other species, retaining for them the old name 
of Aspergillus (Micheli), and the researches de- 
tailed in the paper quoted above are what 
he relies on to justify this, His researches 
include an enquiry into the vegetative relations 
(the germination of the spores and the develop- 
ment of the mycelium), the formation and 
structure of the conidiophores and the sclerotia, 
and a statement of his systematic disposition of 
the genus, prefaced by an introduction and review 
of the previous investigations in the same field. 
In the summer of 1874 Aspergillus clavatus, 
Desm., appeared in persistent abundance in the 
Strassburg Laboratory, and on Professor de Bary 
showing the similarity in the development of this 
fungus to that of Penicillium glaucum, Link, ex- 
periments were made to see whether the Aspergillus 
could be brought to the formation of sclerotia, 
which Brefeld states he had succeeded in doing 
with Penicillium. With this view extensive 
cultivations were instituted, and the result was 
that Dr. Wilhelm found the sclerotia of Fur. A. 
niger, Eur. A. flavus, and Aspergillus ochraceus, 
a whole year previous to the meeting of the 
Gesellschaft Naturforschender Freunde at Berlin 
(Bot. Zeit. xxviii., April, 1876, Sp. 265), at which 
Brefeld announced his success in finding the 
sclerotia of Eur. A. niger after four years’ wrest- 
ling with his “method,” of which the world 
has surely heard enough. The production of 
sclerotia in A. ochraceus was followed step by 
step so carefully that there could be no doubt 
as to their genetic connexion, but, though 
in the two other cases the experiments 
were not so thoroughly complete, they were still 
exact enough, in view of the analogies of struc- 
-ture, &c., to leave little room for mistake. The 
question as to the function of the sclerotia in the 
circle of generations in their respective plants, is 
not yet solved, and will presently engage, we are 
informed, the attention of Dr. Wilhelm. The 
ny seg of the present - of his researches 

as been made partly in order to secure priority 
(in view of the experiments of Brefeld) ; but 
apart from this, we are sure that no one will be 
disappointed who reads the detailed account of 
the development and anatomy of the sclerotia, the 





mycelium and the conidiophores, and the sys- 
tematic disposition of this as yet rather unsettled 
genus. Dr. Wilhelm’s researches were wholly 
carried out in the laboratory of Prof. de Bary, in 
Strassburg. 


Fossil Plants and their Testimony in Reference 
to the Doctrine of Evolution, by William Carru- 
thers, F.R.S., &c.—Under the above title Mr. Car- 
ruthers reprints two of his Presidential addresses, 
from the Proceedings of the Geologists’ Associa- 
tion. The first of these is occupied mainly with 
a review of the Fossil Vegetable kingdom, and 
the conditions under which it has been pre- 
served, while in the second he brings to 
bear against the hypothesis of genetic evo- 
lution a series of interesting details which 
there is not here space to enter into. There is, 
however, one of his objections which we think of 
special weight, and would here mention—viz. the 
demand upon time made by the advocate? of 
genetic evolution. He says:—“ The single species 
of Salix polaris (still living in the Arctic regions 
of both the Old World and the New) carries us 
back beyond the Glacial Period. Several specific 
forms existed, as we have seen, during the Creta- 
ceous epoch. Beyond this we want geological 
periods,” &c. A number of such facts, and he 
gives many, compels the advocate of Evolution to 
fall back on the incompleteness of the Palaeonto- 
logical record—that is, to rely on a negative con- 
dition of things as compared with the positive 
facts quoted by Mr. Carruthers. The following is 
the general conclusion which he arrives at :— 
“The whole evidence supplied by fossil plants is, 
then, opposed to the hypothesis of genetic evolution, 
and especially the sudden and simultaneous appear- 
ance of the most highly organised plants at particular 
stages in the past history of the globe, and the entire 
absence among fossil plants of any forms intermediate 
between existing classes or families. . . The 
rocks record the existence of the plants and animal 
forms ; but as yet they have disclosed nothing what- 
ever as to how these forms originated.” 


Ueber die Entwickelung von Phyllitis, Scytosi- 
phon und Asperococcus, von J. Reinke (Prings- 
heim’s Juhrbiicher, part IT., vol. xi., 1877).—This 
short paper contains an account of the morphology 
of these three allied genera. An interesting part 
is the discussion of the question as to their 
sexuality. If they are to considered sexual 
the sexuality is very rudimentary. Areschoug is, 
we believe, the only observer who states that he 
has seen sexual reproduction which was effected 
by the conjugation of zoospores—a process which 
Prof. Reinke failed to observe. But the conduct 
of the germ-tubes of the isolated spores appeared 
to him to favour the occurrence of a rudimentary 
sexuality. Where several of these germ-tubes 
come together they entwine and form a mass of 
new cells by division, out of which single cells are 
capable of developing into new plants. But if 
the germ-tubes remain isolated they have the 
power of forming (out of the contents of the 
tubes) secondary spores, which, under favourable 
circumstances, emit germ-tubes and reproduce the 
plant. The researches do not seem complete, and 
the author himself expects that further investiga- 
tion will reveal yet undiscovered stages in the life- 
history of these plants. 


A contINvATIOoN of Pritzel’s valuable Thesau- 
rus Literaturae Botanicae (interrupted by the 
death of the author) may be expected shortly 
from the pen of Prof. C. Jessen. 


WE have received Botanical Tables for the Use 
of Junior Students, by Miss Arabella B. Buckley. 
We do not quite see where the Use comes in. 





PHILOLOGY. 


Whitney's Language and its Study. Edited by 
R. Morris. (Triibner.) Dr. Morris has reprinted 
the first seven chapters of Prof. Whitney’s well- 
known Lectures on Language, with an introduc- 
tion, notes, appendices, and index, in the belief 








that “ they are admirably adapted for the use of 
pupils in the higher forms of our public and 
middle-class schools, and for young students gene. 
rally, as an easy, and, at the same time, a sound 
and scientific introduction to a more advanced 
course of comparative philology.” It is needless 
to dwell upon the many excellences of Prof, 
Whitney’s work, and Dr. Morris speaks with au- 
thority when he says that he has found his lectures 
of great service in the special field of English 
philology. The editor's introduction expresses the 
views of the “ common-sense,” school of glottology 
well and clearly, and the book will, without douht, 
rove very useful. The illustrations from Old 
English will be much appreciated. What does 
Dr. Morris mean, however, by the Greek ¢iy-ew, 
which he compares with our owe ? 


Voyage aw Pays de Babel. Par F. Julien, 
(Paris: Plon.) M. Julien has got hold of a good 
idea. He wishes to popularise the results of Com- 
parative Philology e connecting them with the 
discoveries made in Assyria and Babylonia. The 
Tower of Babel is still for him the starting-point of 
linguistic diversity, and he is reluctant to give ap 
M. Oppert’s erroneous translation of the Birs-i- 
Nimrud inscription, made in the early days of 
Assyrian research, in which Nebuchadnezzar was 
made to refer to the Confusion of Tongues. But 
M. Julien’s idea is better than his execution of it. 
He has a very faint acquaintance indeed with 
either of the subjects of which he speaks, and his 
authorities, accordingly, are very indiscriminately 
chosen. M. Ménantis hardly the highest authority 
in Assyrian matters, nor Pére Gratry in philo- 
logical ones. So long as M. Julien is content to 
copy Prof. Max Miiller he cannot go wrong, but 
unfortunately this is not always the case. The 
fact is that his book is really a theological 
manifesto in favour of Ultramontanism, and when 
we find that philologists like other “ philosophie” 
enquirers are divided at the outset into two classes, 
theists and atheists, we feel at once that aay 
scientific criticism of the book is out of the 
question: the pretence it makes to a scientific 
character is simply misleading. The errors with 
which it abounds, though unpardonable in a 
writer who merely wishes to popularise science, 
will no doubt do but little harm to the readers to 
whom it is really addressed. Glottologists and 
Assyriologues have nothing to do with a work 
which identifies Nabonidus with Belshazzar, or 
which states that philologists have divided the 
languages of the world into “ only three” families, 
and that all the problems of speech can be ex- 
plained by the hypothesis of a single primaeval 
language which was a “natural creation,” and 
not the “ invention of man.” 


Tue last number of the Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Philologie contains two elaborate papers. The 
first is a commentary on the Hamdismal, with the 
text of the Codex Regius, by Sophus Bugge; the 
second a paper by Pietsch (in continuation) on 
the consonants of the Upper Frankish dialect in 
the ninth century. Among the reviews we may 
notice Zacher on Braune'’s Althochdeutscher Lese- 
buch, and Schénbach on Wackernagel’s Althoch- 
deutsche predigten und gebete. 








FINE ART. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the Historieal 
Collection of Water-Colour Paintings in the 
South Kensington Museum. With an In- 
troductory Notice, by Samuel Redgrave. 
(London: Chapman & Hall, 1877.) 


In this volume—a sightly rather than a 
handy one—the Introduction fills 67 pages, 
and the Descriptive Catalogue 158. We 
do not observe any explicit statement as 
to the number of artists represented in the 
collection, or of the individual works: on 
looking into the Index, however, we fird the 
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former to be 269, and the latter 511 or 
thereabouts. This, as combined with the 
number of pages, will give some idea of the 
scale upon which the “ descriptive” element 
of the Catalogue is worked, and will con- 
vince those who have not already familiarised 
themselves with the Water-Colour gallery at 
South Kensington that that collection has 
passed well beyond the merely initial or 
rudimentary stage. 

The Introduction explains the origin of 
the collection with the Sheepshanks speci- 
mens in 1857, followed by purchases, and by 
the Ellison, Townshend, and William Smith 
bequests and gifts. There are also sections 
on the materials and methods of water- 
colour art ; on the early professors of it in 
England, and the great influence of Turner ; 
on the foundation of the Water-Colour 
Society in 1804, and of other exhibiting 
bodies at later dates ; and on other cognate 
topics, closing with the ‘Advance and 
Present State of the Art.” The point 
most prominently put forward, as matter 
of theory or argument, is that, although 
water-colour painting of divers kinds has 
existed in all ages from the most remote, 
and was especially practised by masters of 
the best period of the Dutch school, yet 
British water-colour painting, in its gradual 
development up to our own days, is an in- 
dependent growth. Onur early painters did 
not take up water-colouring on the lines of 
the Dutch practice, and advance (or recede, 
as the case may be) therefrom in process of 
time. In this country, water-colour paint- 
ing began as simple topographical work in 
dark ground-tints, with a light over-wash of 
local colour; and the progress has gone on 
from this point, and has consisted chiefly in 
the gradually diminishing importance of the 
ground-tint, and increasing value of the 
local colouring, until at last the ground-tint 
was .altogether discarded, and the thing 
begun ab initio as coloured work, comparable 
as such to painting in oil or any other 
medium. We thus have the early “stained” 
drawings; the later “ tinted’? examples, 
midway between drawing and painting ; and 
the ultimate paintings, when the general 
laying-in of light and dark as substratum 
was relinquished—and, from this point, we 
should in reason always speak of water- 
colour “‘ paintings,’ and not (as many of the 
older-fashioned among us still do) water- 
colour ‘‘ drawings.” We readily follow and 
agree in Mr. Redgrave’s reasoning on these 
points ; only further surmising it to be ex- 
tremely probable that some of the improvers 
of water-colour art may have been incited to 
their ameliorations partly by the example 
of the elder Dutchmen and others, as well as 
by the natural evolution of their own pro- 
cesses, The stained method was superseded 
by the tinted towards the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, Samuel Hieronymus Grimm, 
a native of Berne who settled in London 
about 1778, being one of the most decisive 
imovators in this way: he died in 1794, 
Mr. Redgrave cannot venture to define the 
exact date when the tinted mode was fairly 
relinquished in favour of the full-coloured : 
considerable progress in this direction had 
been made by 1790. John Smith (com- 
monly named Warwick Smith) is credited 
by Mr. Redgrave as having been the first to 





get beyond tinting: Dayes, Turner, and 
Girtin, rapidly followed: and, by the time 
the Water- Colour Society was founded, 
1804, this transitional process had been 
generally abandoned. 

William Frederick Wells appears to have 
been the original projector of the Society. 
With him, as the foundation-members, were 
associated George Barret, W. Sawrey Gilpin, 
Robert Hills, Francis Nicholson, Nicholas 
Pocock, William H. Pyne, and Samuel 
Shelley ; and, before the first exhibition of 
the Society opened in 1805, Joshua Cristall, 
John Glover, John C. Nattes, Stephen F. 
Rigaud, William Havell, James Holworthy, 
and John and Cornelius Varley, were added 
to the body. Of all these artists (if we are 
right in understanding W. Sawrey Gilpin 
to be the same as Sawrey Gilpin, R.A.) the 
collection at South Kensington contains ex- 
amples. 

The chief change which has since then 
come over the practice of water-colour 
painting consists in the use of body-colour, 
or colours mixed with opaque white. Turner 
and Cox always rejected this innovation. 
Richard Westall was one of its early ad- 
herents, and at the present day there can 
be few painters indeed who do not adopt 
the method more or less. Mr. Redgrave 
writes in opposition to a large use of body- 
colour. As regards the individual excellence 
of the results, there is a good deal to be said 
on both sides; but each several form of art 
is the more precious and delightful in so far 
as it most closely conforms to its own special 
standard, and on this ground—even were 
there none other—we concur with our 
author. On technical matters such as this 
the book conveys a good amount of service- 
able information; along with the leading 
biographical facts regarding the artists cata- 
logued. These are, however, as in all in- 
stances necessarily few and unadorned, so in 
some meagre and insufficient as well. The 
notice of Martin may be taken as an exam- 
ple; it gives one no idea of what the man 
did—of his imaginative audacities in archi- 
tectural and atmospheric effects, or of his 
world-wide fame, in his own day, through 
the medium of ergravings. Here is the 
account. The cloven foot of the henchman 
of the Royal Academy peeps out in this 
instance, and not in this one only. We are 
told :— 

“Martin, John, landscape-painter, was born 
near Hexham, 1789. He tried china and coach- 
painting; but, running away from the latter, was 

laced under a well-known enamel-painter at 
apestionnive. In 1806 he came to London, 
and supported himself by painting on china and 
glass, and by teaching. In 1812 he produced his 
first picture, and in that and the two following 
years was an exhibitor at the Royal Academy. 
Though at this time he quarrelled with the Aca- 
demy, he continued to exhibit there; but on the 
foundation of the Society of British Artists he 
became a zealous supporter and exhibitor with 
that body. Yet he afterwards separated from 
them, and then sent some of his pictures again to 
the Academy. His chief worksare painted in oil. 
He went to the Isle of Man to restore his long- 
failing health, and died there in 1854. He was a 
Knight of the Order of St. Leopold of Austria.” 


This book was finished and partly in type 
at the date, March 20, 1876, of the death of 
Mr. Samuel Redgrave. His brother, Mr. 





Richard Redgrave, had assisted in the com- 
pilation, and he supervised the publication. 
The literary composition is of an ordinary 
level—faulty at times, but mostly fair 
enough. In a work so full of names, dates, 
and details, there must, no doubt, be the in- 
evitable proportion of errors: one we ob- 
serve on p. 66, the date “1830” (which 
should to all appearance be “ 1850”) for 
the election of Mr, Haag as a member of the 
Water-Colour Society. The illustrations 
are twenty-one in number—chromolitho- 
graphs, etchings, and tinted photographs. 
The etchings are done by “ students in train- 
ing as art-teachers in the etching class at 
the South Kensington Art Schools,” and 
are mostly creditable productions. The 
chromolithographs, all executed by Messrs. 
Vincent Brooks, are unequal. For instance, 
the frontispiece after Cox is unsatisfactory ; 
while the Brown Study, after William Hunt, 
and the landscape after the younger Barret, 
are clever and effective facsimiles. 
W. M. Rossertt. 








THE LATE MR. HENRY MERRITT. 


Tue death of the well-known picture-restorer, 
which occurred only a few days ago, is a loss 
which most lovers of ancient, indeed of all, art 
will know how to estimate. For many years 
past his yenuine and tender appreciation and deli- 
cate handling of such works of art as had suffered 
from accident, decay, or injudicious restoration, 
had been recognised so far as to win him the un- 
bounded confidence of collectors. His thorough 
mastery of the infinitely variable methods of his 
profession, his judgment and skill in applying 
them, the almost magical subtlety with which 
he read the spirit of his original, the self- 
denying fidelity with which he followed it 
when read to the rigid exclusion of the more 
obvious and popular effects which his instinct 
told him were extraneous to the purpose and 
manner of the master—all this made him an un- 
rivalled, almost an ideal, restorer, whose place it 
will be hard to fill. To this, however—the prin- 
cipal part of his life’s work—popular opinion has 
done justice both in the confidence reposed in 
him while living and in the testimony paid to 
him since his death. And those who wish to 
enquire further into the nature of his technical 
methods, or to appreciate his judgment in dif- 
ficult cases, may consult a work of his called 
Dirt and Pictures separated. 

His work as an author is less well known, for 
though Robert Dalby and his World of Troubles 


-was favourably received on its publication, it has 


long since been out of print. It may very oppor- 
tunely be called to memory at the present moment, 
for in it such persons as care for the colour and 
character of a life rather than for hard fact may 
find a fairly sufficient account of the author's his- 
tory from the first recollection of early bereavement, 
through years of varied, mostly painful, experi- 
ence, until fate, with unusual discretion, guided 
his genius to the very acre which it was best fitted 
to cultivate, 

When the book appeared the critics followed suit 
with each other in comparing the author’s work to 
that of Defoe. This was high praise, yet in some 
ways it was inadequate. The genius to originate 
Mr. Merritt had not. Had it been so he might 
well have been a successful writer of fiction or a 
painter of original pictures. On the other hand, 
there is a delicacy of touch in his descriptions, 
which are mostly of actual events but slightly 
recast, which transcends the utmost verisimilitude 
of Defoe, and a sweet pathos grows up in his nar- 
rative which is his own and unrivalled. This 
passive attitude, this sympathetic susceptibility 
to infinitesimal effects, is the keynote of his work 
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whether in writing orinrestoration. But in addition 
to this favourable temperament, the circumstances 
of his life gave him exceptional advantages for the 
description of the rougher side of life. Nowhere 
else, to my knowledge, have the “ simple annals of 
the poor” been told with such truth and such 
natural pathos. But the truth is that truth which 
comes cthavak knowledge; the pathos is born 
of genuine fellow-feeling, based on long and pain- 
ful experience. Here is an instance, no better 
than twenty other miniature paintings by the 
same hand ; indeed, the whole book is a circlet of 
jewels, indifferently strung, it is true, but each of 
genuine beauty :— 


“In summer time the churchyard of St. Margaret’s 
was a favourite resort of children, who watched the 
sexton ever and anon as he came with pick-axe and 
shovel and lowered at last the parish dead one after 
another into their graves. At the season of which I 
speak the mounds, the tombs, and black yew-tree 
were laden with snow, when the sexton came and 
cleared a place for my grandfather, Four masons’ 
labourers, old friends of my late guardian, came from 
a long way off, and carried him to the spot prepared 
to receive his coffin. Grandmother was confined to 
her bed, so I and little Lucy, a charwoman’s daughter, 
were the chief mourners. The charwoman took us in 
charge. Little we knew or felt of the sorrowful 
nature of the event in which we played so prominent 
a part. The grave was dug in a remote, obscure spot 
of the burying-ground at the back of the church—a 
place gloomy and sunless as Friars’ Lane—where the 
grass grew coarse and rank ; a cold, chilly, dismal 
part, where the boys seldom went to play even in 
summer. The four labourers set down the coffin. 
It was very light, ‘no weight at all,’ they said, 
‘considering. The parson was a long time in 
coming to perform the service, which delay 
seemed not to astonish the bearers. They sat down 
upon the coffin. A number of common idlers (Old 
Joe, the parish idiot, was one) came and looked on, as 
they would at any diversion, and laughed and joked 
as though they had something to laugh and joke 
about. One of these roughs plagued and tormented 
Old Joe, and threatened to bury him instead of my 
grandfather, which made the poor wretch cry like a 
child. By and by the parson presented himself at a 
back door. When we returned to the grave I and 
Lucy went close up and looked down upon the coffin, 
and Old Joe stared about him and grinned like an 
idiot, as he was.” 


This, and the technical work mentioned above, are 
all he published of a permanent kind. For many 
years he wrote the principal art criticism for the 
Standard, and occasionally he contributed a paper 
to Fors Clavigera: one I remember distinctly 
which tells how when a ragged urchin he re- 
covered a crocus-bulb from some garden refuse, 
and planted it in the back yard; and how, as he 
watched its growth, his whole soul went out to 
the flower, and it became to him a centre of life 
and a revelation of heaven; and the purity and 
simplicity of the style in which it is told shines 
unimpaired in the midst of Mr. Ruskin’s 
prose, though few gems could bear so brilliant 
a setting. There exists also in manuscript 
another story which may yet see the light, of 
which the beauties and the faults, like those of 
its predecessor, show the fresh genius, and some- 
thing, too, of the incompleteness, of a mind that 
was like a child’s. It was for the genuine truth- 
fulness of the descriptions that he mainly valued 
his own work ; and he would amplify the written 
story with other tales of his life, in which pathos 
and humour were charmingly blended, while he 
watched and delighted in the effect they produced 
on a sympathetic listener; one story he often 
repeated, as it had a special interest for me, how 
he and other poor boys of Oxford, not of one 
parish only, used to waylay a young clergyman 
for a smile or a pat on the head, the expressions 
of a true heart which they had instinctively learnt 
to value. 

But it is impossible to describe the charm of a 
thousand delicate susceptibilities which the con- 
trast of a quaint uncouth manner served only to 
enhance, These, no less than his solid attainments 





in his special branch of art, made for him a wide 
circle of friends, among whom his loss will be 
truly felt. Bast CHAMPNEYS. 








MR. PARKER'S LECTURES. 


On Tuesday, July 10, and the two following days, 
Mr. John Henry Parker, C.B., gave three lectures 
on Ancient Rome for the benefit of the Roman 
Exploration Fund, at the rooms of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. The subject of 
the first lecture was the walls and gates of the 
city. The three earliest walls are distinguishable 
not only by their position, but also by their con- 
struction. The earliest, which surrounded the 
original settlement at the north end of the Pala- 
tine Hill, is built of blocks of tufa weighing about 
a ton, which have been split with wedges, and not 
cut with a tool. The joints, therefore, are wide 
enough to insert a finger between them. The 
walls of Veii and Fiesole and other Etruscan 
towns are of a very similar character. Mr. 
Parker suggests that this wall was built to pro- 
tect the new settlement from the missiles thrown 
by the balistae of the Sabines on the opposite 
hill, but it seems unlikely that machines of power 
sufficient to carry the distance could have been 
made at a time when the art of building was still 
in such a rude state. 

The second wall, which, according to Mr. 
Parker, enclosed the Palatine and Capitoline Hills, 
is built of tufa blocks, shaped with greater care; 
while in the third, built by Servius Tullius, iron 
clamps were used to hold the blocks together. 
On the face of the walls most of these have fallen 
out, leaving holes in the stone; but a few clamps 
have been found én situ inside portions of the wall 
which have been recently pulled down. The 
fourth wall, built by Aurelian, which was thirteen 
miles long, is constructed of brick, with bastions 
at short intervals, on which the catapults and 
balistae were placed. There is a path in the 
wall, for the passage of the soldiers between the 
towers, and on the ceiling of it a painting of 
Byzantine style was discovered by Mr. Parker, 
which he thinks was executed by a Greek in the 
army of Belisarius. 

As the level of the streets in Rome has been 
considerably raised since the time of the em- 
pire, many of the remains of the earlier walls 
are now in the cellars of the houses, and have 
later buildings added to them, so that it re- 
quires much trouble to find them, and much 
archaeological knowledge to distinguish them when 
found. All the lectures were illustrated by 
photographs shown by oxyhydrogen light, many 
of which were taken during the excavations, and 
show a state of things which no longer exists, as, 
for instance, that of the Temple of Jupiter, opened 
by Bunsen, which has lately been filled in by the 
German ambassador. The view of the Porta Pin- 
ciana was particularly fine, as the gate is compara- 
tively uninjured, though no longer in use, or per- 
haps for that very reason. It stands in the 
garden of the French Academy, which extends 
for nearly half a mile along the wall. In the 
second lecture Mr. Parker took his hearers for an 
imaginary walk through the Forum, along the Via 
Sacra to the Coliseum. An old view of the Forum 
in the sixteenth century, when the open space was 
sown with grass and partially filled up to hide the 
remains of buildings, was shown in contrast to 
age goa recently taken during the excavations 

y which so many new sites have been identified. 
Near the Temple of Vesta has been found an oval 
basin of the time of Augustus, marking the well 
where the “two strange horsemen” after the 
battle of the Lake Regillus washed their horses, 
before their disappearance at Vesta’s door. But 
the most interesting of the views exhibited were 
those of the Coliseum, as now excavated, 
showing the arrangement of the dens for 
wild beasts under the arena. The remains of 
a wooden cradle have been also found in the gulf 
or central passage, which was used as a support 
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for one of the galleys for the naval fights. Mr, 
Parker is convinced that the work of the Flavian 
emperors with which most people are familiar 
was added to substructures of an earlier building, 
This he believes to be the great theatre built by 
Scaurus, and in support of his view showed an in- 
scription in which the Coliseum is styled thea- 
trum, not amphitheatrum. The subject of the 
third lecture was the tombs in and near Rome, 
beginning with that of Bibulus, which has been 
cited as being within the city. Mr. Parker, how- 
ever, has proved by excavations in the Via di 
Marforio that the old wall and gate were about 
200 yards to the south of this tomb, and that 
there had been a deep foss between it and 
the gate; so that it stood on the outer 
bank of the fortifications of Servius Tullius, 
Most of the tombs in Rome, such as that of 
Cecilia Metella and the Pyramid of Sestius are 
well known to most people from engravings, but 
the photographs of the interior of the Columbaria, 
where the dead were arranged in pigeon-holes 
like deeds in a lawyer’s office, must have been new to 
most people who have not seen the reality. The 
—— recently found in the tomb of Statilius 

aurus are very remarkable, both on account of 
the merit of their execution and the interest of 
the subject, the legendary history of Rome. It is 
noticeable that in the combats between the 
Trojans and the Aborigines, the artist has repre- 
sented the former alone as wearing defensive 
armour. Numerous photographs were also shown 
of the interior of the Catacombs and of the more 
remarkable paintings which adorn the walls, and 
Mr. Parker spoke in rather severe terms of the 
attempted restoration of the pictures, and of the 
removal of inscriptions to museums. 

The Roman Exploration Fund is at present in 
need of an annual sum of 2002. or 300/. to 
enable it to take short four-year leases of some of 
the important sites of monuments, in order that 
these may be left open when excavated, instead 
of being filled up again. Two of these are the 
Porta Capena and the Mamertine Prison, both 
discovered by Mr. Parker, who has spent no less 
than 10,000/. out of his own pocket upon the 
excavation of Ancient Rome. 








ART SALES, 


On July 11 and 12 Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson 
and Hodge sold the Cabinet of Greek Coins of 
the late Sir David Dundas. The most valuable 
lot was a Cydonia, bearing head of Diana to 
right, bow and quiver behind the neck, &c., which 
fetched 35/. 10s. Among the others were— 
Thebae, with head of bearded Hercules, 15/. ; 
Antigonus Asiae Rex, 13/.; Tenedos insula 
Aegeaea, 9/. 5s.; Ilium Troadis, 7/7. 10s.; Syra- 
cusae, with beautiful head of Proserpine, 8/. 8s. ; 
Ptolemaeus III., 71. 53.; Arsinoe-Philadelphi, 
with veiled portrait of the beautiful queen, 7/. 


On July 12 the same firm sold the large collec- 
tion of Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Mediaeval, and 
Modern Coins and Medals, made by Mr. George 
Finlay during his forty years’ residence in the 
Levant, in one lot for 295/. A cabinet of nearly 
1,000 specimens of Prehistoric and Palaeolithic 
implements, formed by the same gentleman, went 
for 150/. 


On Friday, last week, Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin- 
son and Hodge sold a selection of English coins, 
patterns, and proofs, from the collection of the 
Bank of England, in accordance with a condition 
attached by the Governor and Company of the 
Bank to their munificent gift of the Bank Oabi- 
net to the National Collection in the British 
Museum. The highest sums given were 80I. for 
the Oxford Crown of Charles I., 1644, by Raw- 
lins, and 76/. for the celebrated Petition Crown of 
Charles II., 1663, by Thomas Simon, bearing on 
the obverse a splendid portrait of the King, with 
long hair, laureate, mantle on shoulder, &c. Other 
remarkable lots were,a Ryal of Mary, old standard, 
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1553, 30/.; a Spur Ryal or XV shilling piece 
of James L., 11/, ils. ; a sovereign of Henry VIL., 
8i.; another, 11/. 5s.; asovereign of Henry VIIL., 
71.; ditto, Edward VI., 71. 17s. 6d.; a Pattern 
Broad of Cromwell, 1656, by Simon, 11/.; a Pat- 
tern Five Pound Piece of George III., 1820, by 
Pistrucci, 21/.; a Sceatta of Ethelred, King of 
Mercia, 127. 5s.; a penny of Anlaf, King of 
Northumbria, 6/.; a Twenty-shilling Piece of 
Charles I., Oxford Mint, 1644, 227. 10s.; a Half- 
crown of Charles I., Exeter Mint, a threepence of 
Aberystwith, another of Oxford, a penny, and a 
halfpenny of the same reign, together 15/. 15s. ; 
a Commonwealth crown, 1651, by Blondeau, 
71. 7s. The day’s sale realised 709J. 6s. 


On the 13th Messrs. Christie, Manson and 
Woods sold a variety of decorative objects. A 
Battersea enamel casket, with landscapes and 
figures, 30 gs.; three Worcester mugs, with blue 
scale borders, 19/.; pair of Chelsea candlesticks, 
with figures of Venus and Leda, 20/; Chelsea 
shepherd, 14 gs.; eight portraits of the Stuarts, 
enamelled by Murphy, 70/.; pair of Derby vases, 
deep blue and gold ornaments on a white ground, 
34 gs.; pair of Dresden groups, Venus and Cupid 
and Apollo, 30/. 10s.; jug of Mason’s ware, with 
ornaments in colours, 11/.; pair of metal gilt 
candlestands, with Dresden figures and flowers, 
$44 gs.; table, with circular top, painted with 
portraits of Louis XV. and ladies of his Court, 202. ; 
red Boule library table, on eight legs, 45/.; pair of 
candelabra, lily branches for thirteen lights, in 
yellow vases with dragons and flowers in relief, 
301.; marqueterie table, mounted with ormoulu, 
and sides inlaid with pietre dure, 29/7. lus. 


On the 14th was sold a set of eight panels for 
the decoration of a room, by De Beckers, 1729, 
originally in the banqueting-hall of Colby House, 
Kensington, with views of buildings, figures, and 
animals, 95 gs. 

Amone the pictures sold by Messrs. Christie, 
Manson and Woods on Saturday were two 
Italian portraits sufficiently attractive to realise 
fair prices in a period confessedly not very favour- 
able for the sale of any but first-rate work. A 
Portrait of Victor Amadeus, by Moroni—the 
subject in black dress and wearing a sword, and 
with right hand resting on a pedestal: a dog 
sleeping at his feet. This picture was knocked 
down to Mr. Whitehead for 336 gs. A portrait 
of Laura, attributed to Beltraffio, reached 120 gs. 
Among the works of living painters there was 
sold a pretty example of the art of Mr. Alfred 
Elmore, R.A.—Hetty. It fell for 115 gs. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


We hear with much regret of the death by mis- 
adventure of Mr. John Raven, aged forty-eight, 
one of the landscape-painters whose works have 
for many years been distinguishable in exhibitions 
from the multitude. He was engaged on the 
13th instant in painting a study of the Turkestan, 
aship stranded on the beach at Harlech ; he bathed 
in the sea, and was drowned—having been 
seized with paralysis of the heart. Mr. Raven, 
who claimed descent from Jeremiah Horrox, the 
great Lancashire Astronomer of the seventeenth 
century, was a somewhat unequal painter, but 
always a gifted one: there was often in his work 
a marked combination of refinement and origin- 
ality, and he never perhaps fell below the level of 
ordinary yet elegant and felicitous treatment. 
Amid a multitude of his productions we may 
name—Midsummer Moonlight, 1865, his finest ; 
The Shadow of Snowdon, and Scotch River 
and Hill Scenery, Dunkeld, 1871; The Monks’ 
Walk, and The Poplar Avenue, Hampshire, 1873 ; 
A Disused Quarry, Cumberland, with Langdale 
Pikes in the Distance, 1875; A Blackbird on 
@ Cherry-bough; “ The Heavens declare the Glory 
of God,” clouds encountering, now in the 
possession of Lord Ellesmere ; Lyme Regis, with 
a background of sea; Autumn in South Wales. 





His picture of the current year was another sub- 
ject of Lyme Regis in Early Spring ; and he leaves 
unfinished one of Langdale Pikes, an effect of 
moon and fire light. His studies in black and 
white were particularly fine ; we had occasion, in 
a recent Academy exhibition, to single out one of 
these studies as among the very best things in the 
entire collection. We fear that in various in- 
stances Mr. Raven was one of the painters who 
had reason to think themselves other than hand- 
somely treated by the Royal Academy; in this, 
indeed, he had plenty of landscapists to keep him 
company. 

Tae Italian Senate proposes to enact that all 
important monuments in Italy, whether belonging 
to public bodies or to private individuals, must be 
declared and catalogued within a period of two 
years, and that, if necessary, the Government shall 
take steps for their restoration. The destruction 
of any works of artistic or antiquarian interest 
possessing national value, and even the disposal or 
removal of them, without the permission of Go- 
vernment or of local authorities, are to be strictly 
prohibited. The Act will also render it obligatory 
on private owners to make their art treasures 
accessible, if not to the public, at least to art 
students; and in the case of excavations to trans- 
mit to Government a weekly register of articles 
found, over which, if the discoveries should be 
important, the State will claim to exercise control, 
A somewhat similar law enforced in our own 
narrower field would put a stop to such barbari- 
ties as, among others, the late demolition of 
Milton’s house at Westminster. 

Tue British Museum Print Room has received 
an important gift of curious value, Miss Reeves of 
Woodhays, Wimbledon, having just bestowed on 
it a very large collection of drawings by Chinese 
artists who were employed by her father to illus- 
trate Chinese life, manners, and customs. We 
have not ourselves counted the drawings, but 
there appear to be several hundred, and though 
they do not represent what imaginative qualities 
Chinese art may possess, they are of great 
interest for the richness of their record of the 
life that they pourtray. The colouring, though 
vivid, and never taking into sufficient account 
the play of shadow as well as of light on the 
objects represented, is rarely quite inharmonious, 
and the drawing, if faulty in some particulars— 
in perspective, for instance, and in the drawing 
of the figure—is generally expressive, and con- 
tains many passages of elaborate skill. The 
collection is divided into several series, and 
shows the works of various hands. In one 
batch of drawings a theme familiar to Chinese 
art—the gathering of the tea leaf, the packing 
of the tea—is vividly illustrated, but these are 
not the most interesting, since even to Europeans 
they are not the most novel. Other drawings 
— religious services: in one, for example, 
a boatman is beheld in prayer for a fair wind, 
a small orchestra of three standing afar off, 
cheerfully to accompany his supplications. In 
another a company is engaged in sacrificing to 
the deities of the ground on the second day of 
the second moon. Further on, we come to many 
designs illustrative of domestic and social life: 
there are large interiors with painted panels of 
free floral decoration, with hanging lanterns, 
with a range of plants in red pots on green 
carved stands, and there is cabinet furniture of 
curious ornamentation. Gentlemen sit at their 
ease on lounges behind which are shelves on 
which are artistically disposed a few porcelain 
jars, and other ceramic adornment. Again, 
women with fans and flowers take gentle exercise 
on many-coloured verandahs and on rock-set ter- 
races, below which private ornamental water 
flows quietly round a pavilion presumably for 
music. Or, again, in a spacious and airy trellised 
chamber people are seated: two over a quiet 
game, one smoking meditatively while awaiting 
the move of his adversary, the other stayed with 
flagons and comforted with apples, Further on 





we come to a series of elaborate studies of indi- 
viduals in domestic pursuits—one only in each 
picture. Here, for example, a woman clad in a 
gay blue dressing-gown yawns over some ne- 
glected embroidery work ; there a woman plays 
on some musical instrument shaped like a guitar, 
a teapot, a fan, and a fine piece of coral on a 
table at her side; and there, again, a woman is 
engaged in free-hand drawing ; and there a woman 
solitary at dessert with fruit and wine. The ex- 
pression of the persons pourtrayed is generall 
given with vividness, so that the picture, wit 
whatever may be its faults, has the interest of 
animation. Yet further on there is a series of 
elaborate drawings of all sorts of furniture, room 
decorations, flowers and fruits. This collection of 
drawings will be a storehouse of information for 
whoever has need to make himself acquainted 
with Chinese life as native artists have delighted 
to record it. It represents an infinite amount of 
careful and skilful labour not unattended with 
acute observation. 

We notice that at the South Kensington Museum 
a screen has recently been put up against which 
are placed on brackets various specimens of Italian 
sculpture. Among these are two of the priceless 
works of that rare master, Jacopo della Sontn 
whose things, seen mainly in Florence, Bologna, 
and Siena, inspired Michelangelo with some of 
his early efforts. Both are groups of the Virgin 
and Child, in terra cotta, two or three feet high ; 
one of them being well described by Mr. 
Robinson in his catalogue of Italian sculpture. 
“The Holy Infant,” says that writer, “in this 
life-like composition nestles affectionately in the 
bosom of the Virgin, and embraces her neck with 
his arms.” Placed at almost elbow-height, and 
quite unprotected, these priceless and exquisite 
works stand at South Kensington, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, in imminent danger ; and, if this 
be so, steps should surely be taken to afford them 
that protection bestowed in the same Museum on 
sculptured work of far less conspicuous merit 
and rarity. There is at present, we believe, every 
facility for the first gaping visitor to destroy one 
or the other with more complete sang froid than 
was ever evinced by a housemaid in crashing the 
ornament of a commonplace drawing-room. 

Mr. Louis FaGan’s guide, or handbook, to The 
Print-Room of the British Museum (G. Bell and 
Sons) is a compilation which it is difficult 
to criticise, because it is difficult to know from 
what point of view it is meant to be regarded. 
An unofficial handbook to a public department, by 
a writer officially employed in that department, is 
necessarily an ambiguous kind of production. In 
this instance, however, we imagine that the official 
position of the writer is not intended to be put 
forward ; and that the authorities of the Museum, 
in allowing a copy of the regulations for admis- 
sion, form of application, &c., to be printed at the 
head of the volume, have not implied any special 
sanction or recognition of its contents. Faults 
which would be fatal to a regular handbook 
published under responsible authority may be 
treated with leniency if Mr. Fagan’s work is 
regarded as that of an amateur or outsider would 
be regarded. Such as it is, it cannot fail, certainly, 
to be useful to the public. Students, or persons 
desirous to become students, of the treasures in 
the Print Room will find in it, together with a 
good deal of lax or insuflicient statement, a good 
deal of information which will be useful to them, 
and which they had no means of easily acquiring 
before. This crowded and immensely rich depart- 
ment cannot be made properly available until it is 
transferred to more commodious quarters, and until 
it is strongly enough officered for the necessarily 
absorbing duties of mere arrangement, registry, and 
cataloguing, to be performed at a faster rate than 
is now, with the best efforts in the world, prac- 
ticable. In the meantime Mr. Fagan’s unofficial 
contribution to the literature of the subject may 
be accepted as not without use for thegeneral public. 
If the work were, on the other hand, put forward 
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with anykind of official pretensions, then it would be 
necessary to speak with severity of the omissions, 
doubtful statementsand criticisms, and even positive 
errors which it contains. One great and striking 
omission is the absence of an Introduction giving 
a connected account, like that which imparts so high 
an historical value to M. de Laborde’s Cabinet d’ Es- 
tampes @ la Bibliothtque Nationale, of the origin 
and growth of the collection. Doubtful or erro- 
neous statements occur much too frequently in the 
critical and biographical notes, showing that the 
writer has hardly a due sense of the necessity of 
accurate research, and that he is more familiar 
with the earlier, and especially the Italian, than 
with the later, and especially the German, autho- 
rities., ; 

Some remarks of Mr. Ruskin’s in the July 
number of Fors Clavigera, on the exhibition at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, should not escape the observa- 
tion of any student of contemporary art. For the 
most part with admirable justice and carefulness 
of judgment, and with what is even a more than 
usual felicity and audacity of phrase, the great 
critic of our time has expressed himself on certain 
of the works which happen to be in prominent 
places in Sir Coutts Lindsay's interesting exhibi- 
tion rooms. We refrain from quoting; butasingle 
number of Fors Clavigera can always, we believe, 
be got for tenpence. 


Tur Gazette des Beaux-Arts opens this month 
with a description, by Charles Blanc, of the 
Demidoff Palace of San Donato in Florence, and 
of the treasures of art it contains. Two strong 
etchings, the one of the ZZead of an Old Man by 
Rembrandt, and the other of Paul Potter's cele- 
brated Farnese Bull, ave given as examples of the 
fine gallery of paintings of the Flemish and 
Dutch schools contained in this palace. In another 
article on “Les Arts Musulmans,” M. Henri 
Lavoix draws attention to the frequent employ- 
ment of Arab ornamentation in the works of 
Italian masters at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. This occurs too often to be referred to 
the individual taste of the painter, and we must, 
therefore, take it as a sign of a general fashion of 
the time, and consider that this rich Oriental orna- 
ment was copied from objects that the artist had 
constantly before his eyes. There were at this 
time a considerable number of Oriental artists and 
artisans settled in various cities of Italy, and their 
influence, doubtless, extended over the national 
art in such small particulars as decorative design. 
The sculpture and the architecture of the Salon 
receive their share of attention in two long 
articles, and M. Duranty contiuues his “ Réflexions 
d'un Bourgeois sur le Salon de Peinture,” giving 
high praise to M. Laurens’s Marceau in spite of 
a little hard criticism he feels called upon to make. 
The illustrations from the Salon are very numer- 
ous this month, but not, as a rule, well executed. 
The Goupil photogravure of Henner’s Head of St. 
John the Baptist is simply hideous, 


Tne English section at the French Exhibition 
of 1878 is at present more advanced than any 
other, and bids fair to be one of the most impor- 
tant portions of the exhibition. The collection 
of curiosities brought by the Prince of Wales from 
India will form part of it. Persia also intends to 
make a great figure at this exhibition, and the 
Shah has sent some Persian architects to Paris in 
order to construct a building in the Trocadéro to 
receive the Persian collections. 


A NuMBER of beautiful groups and statuettes in 
bronze, by the celebrated French sculptor Barye, 
‘ which were acquired by the Luxembourg last 
year, are now being exhibited in one of the rooms 
on the first floor. 


Tue Report of the Director of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale has lately been published, so that the 
progress made by the French institution during 
the past year may be compared by those interested 
in the question with that of our British Museum 
during the same period, as recorded in the 
AcapEmy of May 5 and May 19, The Department 








of Medals and Antiques has received, perhaps, on 
the whole, the most valuable additions, for the 
magnificent collection of coins and medals of the 
Revolutionary period, containing no fewer than 
1,215 examples, presented by the Marquis de 
Turgot, is included in the last year. Besides this, 
the Report mentions a beautiful cameo of Italian 
workmanship in the sixteenth century bequeathed 
by Mdme. Rousseau, and several other important 
acquisitions. M. Delisle states that he hopes soon 
to be able to open a new room in the Bibliothéque, 
in which the Oppermann collection will be properly 
exhibited. Hitherto, although the collection was 
acquired in 1874, this has not been possible. The 
additions made to the Print Department have also 
been very numerous and important. The Report 
cites as many as 106 gifts, of which some com- 
prehend 56 and even 100 different pieces. Of 
these the most interesting is a very rare wood- 
engraving executed in France in the fifteenth 
century, representing God, Christ, and St. Claude. 
Among the pieces obtained by purchase is men- 
tioned a proof before the monogram of the cele- 
brated plate of the Massacre of the Innocents by 
Mare Antonio, of which the British Museum 
possesses such a splendid example. Proofs of this 
state of the plate are exceedingly rare. Other 
additions mentioned are mostly of modern works, 
and by regular deposits the Department of Prints 
increased last year by 2,400 plates inscribed 
under 88 numbers, 

MEIssonIER's splendid portrait of Alexandre 
Dumas fils, which created so much interest at the 
Salon, has been given, it isreported, to the Louvre 
by its owner as a double memento of the 
supremely clever painter and of the clever writer 
whom he has represented. In this portrait, writes 
a French critic :—“ L’homme moderne, ici encore, 
prend, reprend toute la supériorite.” 

Tue Société Libre des Beaux-Arts, with singular 
modesty, has propounded for the subject of its 
prize essay the question, “‘ Chercher depuis quelle 
époque l'art Frangais est supérieur aux arts 
étrangers.” 

ImporTANT restorations are being effected at 
Versailles, especially in the chapel, where all the 
statues and bas-reliefs have been greatly damaged. 
The repair of these works has been entrusted to 
the sculptor M. Croizy, who, instead of patching 
them up with cement as is usually done, has taken 
casts of all the injured portions of the statues and 
other sculpture, and is actually executing them 
afresh, so that these symbolical figures will hence- 
forth present, we should imagine, an instructive 
lesson in modern restoration. 


MEIssonrIer’s picture of Napoleon III. in the 
Luxembourg, which suffered last year, it will be 
remembered, from an act of political vandalism, 
has been restored by the painter in such a manner 
that no one could tell that any injury had ever 
been done to it. 

WE notice that our contemporary the Lancet 
advocates from a sanitary point of view a simple 
mode of wall-decoration which has also many 
aesthetic advantages—namely, the use of pale 
distemper colour instead of paper-hangings. It 
is not generally known, the Lancet says, that this 
distemper can be applied over paper of almost 
any description. To those whose eyes are 
constantly tormented by a hideous paper in- 
flicted by their landlord, this cheap and effectual 
mode of relief will be sure to commend itself. 
Distemper can be applied with especially good 
effect over those rich flock papers that so often 
poison and encumber dining-rooms, 


Pror. BorricHeER has retired from the direction 
of the Museum of Casts from the Antique in 
Berlin, and will be succeeded by Prof. Conze of 
Vienna, who will take office at once. Itis curious 
and somewhat characteristic of Berlin that a man 
should be succeeded in office by his hardest critic. 
In this case, however, it is satisfactory to know 
that both the speeding and the coming director 
have shown themselves to be men of high qualifi- 
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cations, the former more especially in his servicg 
to Greek architecture, his Tektonik der Hellenen 
being a work which even his most captious critic 
will admit to be truly great in its kind. His x». 
tirement fortunately does not imply that he has 
lost his old vigour of research ; on the contrary, 
with more leisure, he will now be able to add 
much to his new edition of the Tektontk which 
otherwise he could not well have done. 


M. De Wirre (Revue Archéologique, June) gives 
an engraving of a fragment of a Panathenaic 
amphora inscribed with the archon's name 
OEMISTOK .. (Themistocles), and points out 
that the vase cannot be so early as the time of the 
great Themistocles. This name occurs four times 
in the list of archons at Athens, and of these the 
one to whose period of office it is agreed tu assign 
the vase is he who was archon B.c. 347. 








THE STAGE. 


THE company of the Théatre du Vaudeville, who 
occupy the last place in Mr. Hollingshe:d’s ex- 
tensive series of engagements for French yerform- 
ances, took possession of the Gaiety stage on 
Monday last, when Le Procés Veauradieux was 
performed, with only one change in the original 
cast worth noting. M. St. Germain’s part of 
Fauvinard is now represented by Dieudonné, 
whose original character of Tardivaut is on this 
occasion represented by M. Carré. This is not 
the kind of work with which we have hitherto 
been accustomed to associate the names of M, 
Parade and Mdlle. Massin, not to speak of Mdme, 
Fargueil. The latter laay, however, is not with the 
company on this occasion, and, indeed, her talents 
could find no place in Messrs. Delacour and Hen- 
nequin’s work. Extravagant comedy is now in de- 
cided favour, and the Palais Royal, where this kind 
of piece solong maintained an undisputed monopoly, 
is now subjected to the competition of formidable 
rivals. The first performance of Le Procts Veaura- 
diewx attracted a distinguished audience; and as the 
Vaudeville company’s performances are limited 
to twelve evenings, it is not unlikely that its popu- 
larity will supersede the necessity of producing 
Nos Alliées, Le Capitaine Tic, or any other of the 
promised novelties, 

A NEW comedy entitled Flirtation, produced at 
a morning performance at the Globe Theatre, on 
Saturday last, has but few claims to notice, The 
authors, Messrs. Bellamy and Romer, have not 
exhibited either constructive skill or observation 
of character, and their dialogue is common-place 
and pointless in the extreme. 


Tur Court. Theatre has already closed, and the 
Prince of Wales's is about to follow Mr. Hare's 
example. While Mrs. Bancroft and her husband, 
however, are looking forward to a holiday, Mr. 
Hare and his company are fulfilling a series of 
short engagements in provincial towns. 


Tue season at the Lyceum will close on Satur- 


day next, when the Lyons Mail will be repre- 
sented in the morning. 








MUSIC. 
NEW MUSICAL LITERATURE. 

Music and Musicians. Essays and Criticisms 
by Robert Schumann. Translated, Edited, 
and Annotated by Fanny Raymond Ritter. 
(London: William Reeves, 1877.) 

Life of Chopin. By Franz Liszt. Trans- 
lated from the French by M. Walker 
Cook. (London: William Reeves, 1877.) 

Therese Hennes, and her Musical Education : 
a Biographical Sketch. Written by her 
Father, Aloys Hennes. Translated from 
the German MS. by H. Mannheimer. 
(London: Samuel Tinsley, 1877.) 

Tue appearance of English translations of 

such standard works as Schumann’s Essays 
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and Liszt’s monograph on Chopin is a cause 
for satisfaction, not only as introducing to 
the musicians of this country writings on 
their art with which all should be ac- 
quainted, but because the mere fact of the 
publication implies a demand for high-class 
musical literature. The number of great 
composers who have also distinguished 
themselves as writers upon their art is re- 
markably small. Weber, Mendelssohn, and 
Schumann are the only German .names 
which occur to us; and of these the writings 
of Weber, though highly interesting, are as 
regards their number comparatively un- 
important; while Mendelssohn’s literary 
reputation is founded upon his charming 
letters, and not upon anything written with 
the view of publication. Moritz Haupt- 
mann and Marx, on the other hand, while 
both eminent as writers on music, cannot be 
considered composers of the first rank. One 
French musician combined in a striking 
degree the power of original composition 
with remarkable skill as an author. We, 
refer, of course, to Hector Berlioz, whose 
Soirées del’ Orchestre, Grotesques dela Musique, 
A travers Chants, and Autobiography, are 
among the most amusing and wittiest books 
on music ever written, abounding no less in 
acute criticism than in caustic satire. 

As a writer upon his art, probably no one 
has ever equalled Schumann, if his criti- 
cisms are considered as a whole. His pro- 
minent characteristic was deep earnestness 
and an intense scorn and hatred of all hum- 
bug, charlatanry, and “ Philistinism.” — It 
is, indeed, to such feelings that we owe his 
writings; for it was to advocate his views 
upon art that he founded the Neue Zeit- 
schrift fiir Musik, for which the essays and 
criticisms were mostly written. Yet, while 
most severe in his denunciations of all that 
was false and hollow in art, no musician 
ever possessed warmer sympathies or a 
readier appreciation of true merit wherever 
it might be found. He was never tired of 
praising the works of his friend Mendels- 
sohn (a compliment, by the way, which 
Mendelssohn seldom, if ever, returned), 
while his notices of the compositions of men 
differing so widely in the character of their 
music as Beunett and Berlioz, Gade and 
Brahms, show a largeness of view, and an 
entire absence of “ Einseitigkeit” not a 
little remarkable in one who was himself a 
composer of a very pronounced indivi- 
duality. Englishmen will remember with 
pleasure that Schumann was the first to 
bring the name of our lamented Sterndale 
Bennett before the German public; and his 
remarks on tle talented composer, which 
are to be found in various parts of the 
present volume, are no less noteworthy for 
their discrimination than for their cordial 
tone. Heappears to exactly hit the mark in 
saying (p. 285), “* No one will style Bennett 
a great genius, but he has a great deat of one 
kind of genius.” For the very interesting 
disquisition which follows on the peculiari- 
ties of Bennett’s style, and its affinity with 
that of Mendelssohn, readers must be referred 
to the volume. 

It is impossible without transcribing entire 
articles to give our readers any adequate 
idea of the interesting character of the book ; 
but we must select one or two short extracts 





which have particularly struck us in reading 
it. Speaking of a performance of Gluck’s 
Iphigenia in Aulis in 1847, we find the fol- 
lowing (p. 177) :— 

“Richard Wagner was stage-manager; cos- 
tumes and decoiations were very appropriate. I 
think I heard some of his additions to the music 
here and there. The close, ‘On to Troy,’ was 
also added. This is inadmissible. Gluck would 
probably make use of a contrary process with 
Vagner'’s operas—he would cut out.’ 


The question of the arrangement of one 

composer’s works by another is so much 
discussed in these days that it is worth 
while to hear the opinion of so high an 
authority as Schumann on the subject 
(p. 293) :— 
“And now the old question suggests itself, 
whether the executive artist shall be allowed the 
privilege of modifying the works of the creative 
artist, so as to suit his individual powers, The 
answer is easy. A bungler is ridiculous when he 
does it badly; but we approve of the intelligent 
artist's arrangement, unless he destroys the sense 
of the original.” 

Only about one half of Schumann’s col- 
lected writings are contained in the present 
volume. From the Introduction we learn 
that the translator, who is the wife of Prof. 
Ritter, of Vassar College, U.S., has the re- 
mainder already in manuscript, and intends 
to publish them in a second volume. We 
hope she will do so, but we still more 
earnestly hope that she will have her trans- 
lation carefully revised by some competent 
person before printing; for anything worse 
than the translation of much of the present 
volume we never met with. Sometimes, 
apparently through imperfect acqnaintance 
with the German language, she misses the 
author’s meaning altogether. Perhaps the 
most curious instance of this is in the story 
relating to Bennett’s third concerto. Mrs. 
Ritter gives it thus (p. 212) :— 

“An English composer; no composer,’ said 
some one before the Gewandhaus Concert of a 
few weeks ago at which Mr. Bennett played the 
above concerto, When it was over I turned to 
him, questioning,‘ An English composer?’ ‘A 
true one, and an English one,’ answered the 
Anglophobe.’ 

The last words, in the original German 
are “‘und wahrhaftig ein englischer ’ vol- 
lendete der Englanderfeind, wortspielend.” 
One would have imagined that the “ wort- 
spielend ” (“ punning ’’), which Mrs. Ritter 
omits in the translation, would have sug- 
gested to her that there was some play upon 
words which she had overlooked; the fact 
is that “‘ englisch” means “ angelic”’ as well 
as ‘‘English;” and in the translation the 
entire point of the story is missed. Again, on 
p. 65, Mrs. Ritter has confounded the feminine 
substantive ‘“ Satyre’”’ with the masculine 
“Satyr,” though in the German original the 
feminine article is prefixed to the noun; 
and instead of making Schumann say “ Ju- 
venal, who introduces him in one of his 
satires,” she translates “ Juvenal, who trans- 
forms him into a satyr.” The following are 
a few other instances of absurd mistransla- 
tion: “Anblick der Partitur” is rendered 
“recording of the score,”’ instead of “ look- 
ing at the score” (p. 226); “ Geddmpfte 
Pauken” is given “unbraced” instead of 
“mufiied” drums (p. 245); “ Einleitung” 
(p. 246) is evidently confounded with “ Be- 


gleitung ”’ and translated “accompaniment” 
instead of ‘‘introduction.” It may be 
imagined what nonsense is made of the 
sentences in which such ridiculous errors as 
these occur. We had marked for extract 
many other mistakes equally bad, but enough 
have been given. As the work certainly 
deserves to reach a second edition, it is to be 
hoped that the publishers will have it sub- 
mitted to a most careful revision, which it 
imperatively requires, if it is to be a fair re- 
presentation of the original. 

To complete our notice of the volume, it 
should be said that it contains sixty-eight 
different articles, and has a very interesting 
historical Introduction, by Mrs. Ritter, who 
is far more snecessful in original writing than 
in translation. 

Liszt’s Chopin has received far more 
ample justice in the English version of Miss 
Cook. We have not had the original before 
us for the purpose of comparison ; but even 
without this, those who are familiar with 
any of Liszt’s writings will feel that the 
present translation is quite in keeping with 
the style and spirit of the author. The only 
objection (and it is a very slight one) to 
be made to the work is its title. In the 
original, if our memory serves us, it simply 
bears the heading ‘“ Francois Chopin ;”’ and 
to call it a “ Life of Chopin,” is not only 
somewhat inaccurate, as biographical details 
occupy scarcely a quarter of the volume, 
but it gives an imperfect idea of its contents. 
The book is rather an essay on the dis- 
tinctive features of Chopin’s genius, espe- 
cially in its relation to the characteristics of 
national Polish music. Particularly striking 
from their vividness of description and 
beauty of language are the chapters on the 
Polonaise and the Mazurka; while the 
remarks on the enlargement of the resources 
of the piano by Chopin, and on his style of 
performance, are the more valuable as coming 
from the pen of one who is not merely 
acknowledged as the greatest living pianist, 
but who from his personal intimacy with 
the subject of his work had more than ordi- 
nary opportunities of rightly estimating the 
bearings of the topics on which he writes. 
A remarkable point about the book is its 
entire freedom from technicality. There is 
hardly one sentence throughout which would 
not be perfectly intelligible to a reader who 
did not know even the rudiments of music ; 
and, nevertheless, a clearer idea will proba- 
bly be obtained from these chapters of the 
peculiarities of Chopin’s style than would 
be formed from any quantity of more strictly 
musical analysis. ‘hough at times some- 
what rhapsodical in its language, the book is 
one to be warmly recommended to musicab 
readers. 

Therese Hennes is a curious little book. 
It is the biography of a young lady who has. 
lately appeared as a pianist in this country 
with great success. It is also, and to nearly 
as large an extent, an autobiography of her 
father, the author; and perhaps, also, in a 
secondary degree, an advertisement of his 
new “ Method of Piano Instruction.” The 
‘book requires no detailed criticism ; it is not 
uninteresting ; and allowance must, of course, 
be made for the natural partiality of a 
parent, which induces him to reprint various 





| laudatory notices of his daughter from the 
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newspapers. The English version, which is 
by a countryman of the author’s, might 
have been better than it is. 

EBENEZER PROUT. 





Tur valuable musical library of the late Dr. 
E. F. Rimbault is to be sold by auction on July 
31 and following days, by Messrs. Sotheby. Dr. 
Rimbault was an indefatigable collector, especially 
of antiquarian curiosities, and the catalogue of 
his library contains 2,359 lots, the sale extending 
over six days. Old works, and old editions, some 
of them of great rarity, compose the bulk of the 
collection, of which the music itself forms a com- 
paratively small portion—about 600 lots. The 
musical section of the library is hardly less re- 
markable for what it lacks than for what it con- 
tains ; it is emphatically an antiquarian collection, 
hardly a single work by any modern composer 
being found in it. Dr. Rimbault had also col- 
lected a very large number of rare tracts and old 
plays; the catalogue includes, in addition, an ex- 
tensive collection of miscellaneous literature. It 
is to be hoped that the authorities of the British 
Museum will secure some of the scarcer musical 
works for our national library. 


Music in the House is the title of the most recent 
volume of the “Art at Home Series,” published 
by Macmillan and Co. It is written by Dr. John 
Hullah, and is a pleasant and chatty little volume 
of about eighty pages, giving hints to amateurs on 
the cultivation of domestic music, both vocal and 
instrumental. The author has judiciously con- 
fined himself to what is practicable, and does not 
expect from average amateurs the perfection nor 
the execution of professionals. We could have 
wished that he had given somewhat fuller lists of 
pieces available for amateurs; but he was in this 
difficulty, that many of the best are to be found in 
collections edited by himself, and to have said too 
much about them would have seemed like puffing 
his own wares. We are able, however, without 
impropriety to rectify the omission by calling the 
attention of part-singers to the collections in 
question. 


Tue telephone, an instrument for transmitting 
musical sounds by electric agency, upon the per- 
fecting of which American electricians have been 
for some time at work, was tried for the first time 
in this country at the Queen’s Theatre on Thurs- 
day week last. The instrument employed on that 
occasion is the invention of Mr. Cromwell F. 
Varley, and differs from those which have been 
made use of in America. We must leave to our 
scientific contributors a technical description of 
the telephone, and confine ourselves now to saying 
that, though at present imperfect in its action, it 
is more than probable that it contains within 
itself the germ of a discovery of great future im- 
portance, since it conclusively proves the possi- 
bility of conveying sounds by means of the electric 
wire. 


Ir is announced that on the production of 
Rubinstein’s Nero at the Théatre-Italien, Paris, 
the principal parts will be sung by Mdlle. Albani 
and Signor Tamberlick. 


Fervinanp Hitrer’s Letters and Recollections 
of Mendelssohn has just been translated into 
‘rench, and published in Paris. 


WE regret to learn that Frau Amalie Joachim, 
the wife of the great violinist, is lying danger- 
ously ill. 
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and as a safe and gentle aperient tor delicate constitutions, ladies, 
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172 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON; and of all Chemists 
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